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377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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bers of those you want). 
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A FINE ARTS PROJECT SPONSORED BY JUBILEE 


e Jhon Gril 


As its readers know, JUBILEE has been a consistent cham- 
pion of good contemporary religious art and has been 
strenuously opposed to the sentimental, degrading prod- 
ucts of our religious-goods assembly lines. But editorial 
support is not enough. We have frequently been asked by 
people who share our views where they can obtain good, 
permanent, original works of art for their homes and 
offices. The IKON GUILD is an answer to this question. 
JUBILEE has commissioned leading artists to execute orig- 
inal works of art on religious themes, each of which will 
be issued in limited editions of not more than 200 copies, 
in a full-color, silk-screen process printed on wood. They 
are being priced well within the means of the average per- 
son who wants a distinctive, imaginative religious picture, 
one that does not have to be accepted on faith alone. 
The first three ikons, by Donald and Elaine Bolognese, 
are pictured at left and below. (Other ikons will be issued 
by JUBILEE from time to time.) Whether you want one 
for your home, office or class-room, or as a superb gift for 
some one who shares your taste, we suggest you order 
quickly. Simply fill out the form below (please enclose 
payment) and send it to JUBILEE today. 
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@ Robert Lax, JUBILEE’s lanky, lean roving editor, 
has visited the ancient city of Marseille on three 
different occasions. His 
latest visit, when he spent 
four months there in a 
hotel overlooking the Vieux 
Port, resulted in an epic- 
length poem (pages 42 to 
47) dedicated to Notre 
Dame de la Garde, patron 
saint of the city, whose 
basilica stands on a hill 
above the harbor. Of Mar- 
seille editor Lax writes: 

“The city itself is afloat in the bay . . . in the 
morning mist the city is full of the prows of mag- 
nificent schooners, prows of the small boats quiet 
in the bay—prows of the tall buildings on the hill 
about to move off into morning. 

“Whole place has an ancient Babylonian look 
as though it was an ageless city often violently 
purged but never killed because never totally bad, 
never hypocritical. A race of chance-taking, sea- 
going people—violent, strenuous adventurers—some 
ruthless . . . always with their eyes on the imme- 
diate main chance but maybe with their hearts on 
the seas of the Lord and the mysterious cities of 
men. 


LAX IN MARSEILLE 


“It is full of Arabs in slippers, women carrying 
loaves of bread, Italian sea-captains in blue jackets 
and caps . . . people with unmatched clothes; 
patched and bandaged people; people on crutches. 

“The architecture rises from ruins and is self- 
resigned to ruin. The great thing in Marseille is 
not the buildings, it is the people—moving through 
a heap of rubble they have the dignity of princes. 
And they observe their own traditions: they have 
their carnivals and markets, gamblers, robbers, 
acrobats, policemen, Arabs, pompes funébres. Their 
art is an art of living in the ruins. Whether one 
sleeps in an abandoned palace or lies under a 
discarded newspaper, it is one life. 

“By its minute-to-minute existence the city de- 


THE EDITORS’ PAGE 








stroys philosophy and art, makes a mockery of 
sculpture and architecture. A religion of ritual that 
moves in time and mysticism that leaps beyond 
it: gambling, bocce, fishing, sailing, buying and 
selling, stealing and apprehending, burying the 
dead with decorum and desperation; dancers and 
spectacles and acrobatics; card games, promenades, 
and the ancient practice of sitting and looking. . . 
all these have been developed to a high degree . . . 
Music is used for come-ons and for dances . . . The 
net maker next to me whistles an Arabic melody— 
and that is the song of the city, a song that rises 
naturally with the work . . . that is bound in with 
the net.” 


@ One of the key spokesmen of the Church today 
is the ascetic, almost gaunt archbishop of Milan, 
Giovanni Battista Montini, who has made a special 
effort to come to grips with the plight of the in- 
dustrial worker. 

‘After 30 years in the Vatican Secretariat of 
State, where he was extremely close to Pope Pius 
XII, Monsignor Montini was made an Archbishop 
in December of 1953 and a month later was sent, 
in the words of the Pope, “as my gift to the people 
of Milan.” There, as head of the world’s largest 
diocese—which has seen many of its bishops become 
saints and more than one elected to the papacy— 
Archbishop Montini quickly established a reputation 
as “the Archbishop of the workers.” He spent the 
first Sunday after his arrival touring Milan’s in- 
dustrial suburbs, and so often visits the assembly 
lines of his diocese that a,caller who fails to 
reach him at the archepiscopal residence automati- 
cally asks, “At which factory will I find him?” His 
well-thought-out and imaginatively applied con- 
cept of the Church’s responsibilities to the indus- 
trial world has helped him make significant in- 
roads into Communist strength in Milan, long a 
stronghold of the Party. Some of his statements 
on the role of the industrial worker are included 
in “Priests among men,” which starts on page 8 
of this issue. 
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After the fall of Babylon, the Prophet and Raphael (RIGHT) 
‘come upon a group of lonely, disoriented Exiles wandering 
in a wasteland. With Thomas, they lead the group to q 
joyful village representing the Church, the City of God. 








“THE TOWER OF BABEL” ON TV 


Thomas Merton’s verse play is a television hit 


Last month NBC’s Catholic Hour presented the na- 
“tional television premiére of The Tower of Babel, Thomas 
-Merton’s ebullient morality play which first appeared in 
| JUBILEE in October, 1955. Given abstract settings and 
medieval costumes and accompanied by an original 
"musical score, the performance concentrated on three 
"scenes: the building of the Tower and its destruction 
‘through human pride; the trial, in which Truth and 
"Language are perverted so men cannot know the one or 
‘communicate through the other; and finally the village 
festival, where the aimlessly wandering survivors of Babel 
‘celebrate the joyous victory of God’s Truth over the dark- 
‘ness of falseness and sin. 
| The Merton play was part of a series which has brought 
"The Catholic Hour and its sponsoring agency, the Na- 
"tional Council of Catholic Men, generous critical praise. 
Past productions have included a solo performance of 
Everyman by the distinguished Dutch actress Helen 
» Oosthoek, and dramatizations of Graham Greene’s story, 
The Hint of an Explanation, and of two Bernanos novels, 
P Under the Sun of Satan and The Diary of a Country 
| Priest. Future plans include color telecasts about the 
Vatican and the papacy, to be filmed in Europe, and a 
| series on the Church and the Renaissance. 





: In the play’s final scene Raphael, the Prophet and Thomas 
listen as the chorus sings the words of the Last Gospel 
praising Christ, who leads His Church to final victory. 


>MARCH, 1957 


During the trial the Professor (in black hat) says Language 
caused the Tower’s fall and demands its destruction. 


Supervising the production are Richard J. Walsh, NCCM’s 
Director of Radio and TV, and his assistant, Jud Holstein. 
Walsh himself condensed and adapted Merton’s original text. 

















Ideal for Lenten Reading 








Belloc the Man 


By Eleanor and Reginald Jebb—Ka- 
leidoscopic sketches of Belloc be- 
tween the years 1903 and 1914, writ- 
ten by his daughter and son-in-law. 
Although there have been a number 
of books about Belloc, this is the 
first to show what he was like in the 
full flood of his active manhood. 
$3.25 


Methods of Mental Prayer 


By Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, trans- 
lated by T. F. Lindsay—A practical 
guide to the more widely approved 
methods of mental prayer, written 


Lay People in the Church 


By Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P., trans- 
lated by Donald Attwater, with a 
Foreword by Most Rev. Robert J. 
Dwyer, Bishop of Reno—Father Con- 
gar, one of the most prominent 
ecclesiologists of our day, shows the 
importance of the laity’s participa- 
tion in the mission of the Church 
and points out exactly what their 
function is. Soon $6.75 





The Angels and 
Their Mission 


By Jean Daniélou, translated by 
David Heimann—From his intimate 
acquaintance with the fathers, the 
author draws a sharp sketch of 
angelology as it was conceived in the 
early days of the Church. The result- 
ing book is worthy of Daniélou’s 
reputation as a thinker and a writer. 

$2.75 





A History of the Catholic 


Church 


By Ludwig Hertling, S.J., translated 
by Anselm Gordon Biggs, 0.S.B.— 
Here, presented with impartiality and 
clarity is the dramatic story of the 
Church from the earliest times to the 
present day. The author skillfully 
compresses a vast amount of ma- 
} terial drawn from the best sources 
without the omission of any essential 
facts. $7.50 








THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 


Wherever good books are sold}. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


EDUCATION IN DEPTH 

JUBILEE has done it again. Just as I had 
given up trying to describe what I think 
is good education, you printed Education 
in Depth (February, 1957], which says 


everything (and a lot more) that has been . 


gnawing at me as I survey our public 


.school system and our neighboring pa- 


rochial school system. We have no paroch- 
ial school ourselves. 

The school district in which I live is 
split apart by two small groups, most vocal 
and viciouse One is out and out secular- 
istic, and will give no quarter; the other, 
unfortunately, is composed of Catholics of 
a kind I have never had the misfortune 
to meet before. Every new method which 
they do not understand is branded “pro- 
gressive,” “socialistic” and “anti-religious.” 
God is mentioned with such alacrity in 
their public utterances that one would al- 
most assume He is their servant and not 
the other way round. Religious issues are 
discussed publicly at board meetings and 
the remarks of some Catholics are enough 
to bring charges of “anti-Semitism” and 
“a threat to the separation of Church and 
State” from the other side. It has reached 
the point where our Catholic newspaper 
hinted that it had grave doubts about the 
Catholicism of one of our board members 


‘who happened not to agree with his fellow 


Catholics on a matter. So where does this 
leave the average person who wants the 
best possible education for his children? 
He cannot send them to the outlying pa- 
rochial schools without great financial 
strain; if he does send them, he must also 
make a sacrifice of quality, for the paro- 
chial schools are greatly over-crowded and 
understaffed. The attitude of some Catho- 
lics is, “So what? The nuns will take care 
of them.” Which means, to me, “I will 
hand over my responsibility to the nuns 
and not worry about the public schools.” 
What the nuns think of all this no one 
knows. Others will say, “But the public 
schools don’t teach the 3 R’s”; or “They’re 
Godless,” etc., ad nauseam. Where does 
this leave our public school administra- 
tors and teachers? They feel let down by 
their Catholic neighbors, and find their 
only support from the secular group. Those 
teachers and officials who are Catholic are 
put in a most peculiar position; their fel- 
low Catholics suspect them of anti-religious 
attitudes if they fight for public school 
education, and the secularists suspect them 
of injecting religion into the schools if 
they speak their mind on issues. I suppose 
this problem is almost country-wide. It is 
very difficult to explain to the anti-public 
school people that since it will be a long 
time before our district can have a paro- 
chial school we have certain responsibilities 
to the public school. And it is just as dif- 
ficult to try to convince the other group 
that good Catholic education is something 
other than ninety children in a classroom 
ruled over by a nun with a stick. 

That is why I am so pleased with 
JUBILEE’s articles on education. The one 
about Father Ford’s school was excellent, 
likewise the one about St. David’s. Now the 
superb one in February’s issue about the 
Sisters of Mercy. Are reprints of any or 


all of these articles available? I would 
like very much to have as many as pos- 
sible. I would like to distribute them to 
teachers, school officials and many people 
on either side of the educational fence. | 
would also like to know if you could tell 
me how I could obtain a copy of the sur- 
vey made by St. Xavier’s. I would like to 
put that in the hands of every pastor who 
is contemplating building a parochial 
school. 

[Name withheld] 


@ The issue (February, 1957) contain- 
ing JUBILEE’s article about the teach- 
ing program of the Sisters of Mercy— 
“Education in Depth”—is available 
from JUBILEE, 377 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. The price is 35¢. Other issues 
are now out of print. The St. Xavier’s 
self-survey, entitled THE LIBERAL EDU- 
CATION OF THE CHRISTIAN PERSON, can 
be obtained in a semi-hard cover edi- 
tion for $2.50 from: St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege, 103rd St. at Central Park Ave., 
Chicago 43, Ill.—Eb. 


HAPPY MONKS 
I was delighted to see in the picture of 
“Pluscarden’s Monk Foreman” [Happy 
Monks, suBILEE, February, 1957] the same 
monk who so kindly conducted me around 
the priory two summers ago while on a 
visit to Scotland. I do not remember his 
name, but his strong Scottish accent indi- 
cated that he was originally from Glasgow. 
Pluscarden is part of the “Middle Ages”; 
it has all the aspects of that time. 
Owen MatTHEWs 
Cochenour, Ontario 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
That symposium on Understanding the 
Child [December] was, all in all, a very 
good thing. That the panelists did not dis- 
play very much real understanding is true 
enough; in the approved clinical fashion, 
they permitted their theoretical precom- 
mitments to dictate their view of the facts. 
But they did have to sit down before the 
facts, and, in the long run, this can only 
be advantageous. 

Georce F. J. LaMountain 

Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Aquinas College 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE SOLAR STOVE 

@ NOTE: One of JUBILEE’s readers, a 
manufacturer, wrote us to say he was 
interested in helping produce the solar 
stove developed by Dr. Maria Telkes 
for the use of missionaries [ JUBILEE, 
October, 1956]. The letter was turned 
over to the appropriate people, but was 
lost. We would appreciate it if the manu- 
facturer (and anyone else who might 
be interested in building the stove com- 
mercially) would write again to the 
editor of JUBILEE. We will make sure 
the letter is not misplaced.—Eb. 
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What « man reads — 


that he becomes 


SPIRITUAL READING 


The Lord (Guardini) A life of Christ 
that has come to stay 6.50 


. Death, the Glorious Adventure 


(Greenstock) 


. Retreat for Lay People (Knox) 3.00 


The Life of Little St. Placid (Mother 
Gallois) (inimitably illustrated by 
the authoress—the children will take 
to it too) 1.95 


Life of Man With God (by the 
Carthusian monk, Thomas Verner 
Moore) A clear, convincing day-by- 
day pattern of the Christian — 

9 


. The Reed of God (Houselander) a 


slim volume and an old favorite— 
and one of the best on devotion to 
our Lady 2.25 


. By the same author, The Way of = 
2.7 


Cross, illustrated 


. The Silent Life ( Thomas Merton) 


—To give you a zest for a quiet Lent 
3.50 


GOOD READING — Applicable to 
various themes 3 


9. Community Journey (Jreson). Con- 


version story (true) of a group of 
people who went “back to the soil.” 
They had no religious affiliations but 
read themselves into the Church. 
Conveniently enough they were lo- 
cated close to the English Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Prinknash in England 

Be 


he make ordering easy for you, 
circle the numbers at right that 
key with the books of your choice 
above. Supply name and address, 
mail in and we'll do the rest. Thank 


you. 





V17/EAST S7th STREET, NEW VORK 22, N.Y. 


10. Christian Denominations (Konrad 
Algermissen) In five fascinating 
parts, beginning with “The Impor- 
tance of the Doctrine About the 
Church” and ending with “The 
Road to Reunion.” Indexed. Au- 
thentic, objective. 1000 pages 8.50 


11. The Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
Originality of Christ (Geoffrey 
Graystone, S.M.) 2.50 


12, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
Bible (Roland E. Murphy, O. 
Carm.) paper 1.50 


13. Discovery in the Judean Desert, 
The Dead Sea Scrolls and Their 
Meaning (Geza Vermes) 5.00 


14. A Shepherd Without Sheep (E. 
Boyd Barrett) A sequel to Shep- 
herds in the Mist. A reading of 
this poignant biographical sketch 
will lead you to a more charitable 
attitude toward lost shepherds 

2 


DEVOTIONAL 


15. The Holy Bible 
(Knox translation) One-volume 
edition: 


16. regular $7.50 18. leather $15.00 
17. family 8.50 19. morocco 25.00 


20. Daily Psalm Book (Confraternity 
of the Precious Blood) leather 4.78 


GENERAL 


To give you a sense of the many 
informative up-to-date books we carry 
on a variety of subjects: 


feet we ee ee eS eS eee ee eS eS eee 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Letters of William Blake ( — 
Keynes) 0.00 


William Penn—A Biography 
(Peare) 6 


Taylor’s Encyclopedia of Garden- 
ing, Illustrated. Revisions. (a 
classic) 5.95 


The Summer Kitchen (Kent-Gay). 
The flavor of Vermont, its food and 
its conversation 3.50 


My Forty Years with Ford (Soren- 
son) 5.95 


This Hallowed Ground ( ae 
On the Civil War 5.9 


The Testimony of the Spade 
(Bibby) The noted archaeologist 
dwells on Northern Europe — 
15,000 B. C. to the Vikings 6.75 


The Crack in the Picture Window 
(Keats) a thought-provoking in- 
dictment of the “housing develop- 
ment” menace 3.00 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


N. Y. 
3 

1 

19 

27 


Six O’Clock Saints 
illustrated 


Saints Upon a Time (Windham) 
illustrated 2.50 


(Windham) 
2.00 


The Little Book About God (F — 
75 


Stories from the Old Testament 
(Piet Worm) beautifully _ illus- 
trated in color 3.00 


THE GUILD BOOK SHOP 
117 East 57th Street 
New York 22, 
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12 13 tA 15 16 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
WRITINGS 
by John Henry Newman 
All the autobiographical material found 
among Newman’s papers. Much is newly 
released: some has appeared but only 
in cut and modified form. As one English 


reviewer remarked, “Newman was his 
own best biographer.” $4.50 


THE WAY IT WORKED OUT 
by G. B. Stern 


A sequel to All in Good Time in which 
the author continues the entertaining 
story of her life as a Catholic. $2.50 


COMMUNITY JOURNEY 
by George Ineson 


A group of friends of all kinds of odd 
beliefs started a farming community in 
England—and all became Catholics! Now, 
as Benedictine Oblates with a special 
rule of life, they farm happily under 
the wing of Prinknash Abbey. $3.25 


SUDDEN SPLENDOR 
by M. K. Richardson 


The story of a girl who grew up with an 
iron prejudice against the Church, was 
converted as suddenly as St. Paul and 
became one of the most loved Sacred 
Heart nuns of the last century: Mother 
Digby. $3.25 


Order from any bookstore 


You can read all about these books in Sheed & 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, 
free and postpaid, write to Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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“No man accomplishes a more striking personal and 
social action than the priest. PERSONAL in the 
administration of the sacraments. SOCIAL in his 
teaching, in the ever broadening influence of a 
good life. None more than he works so profound 

a change in the human heart, a change which does 
not pass. None more than he can supply what is 
forever lacking to the most daring intelligence, the 
stoutest human will. No one can control the future, 
no one can mould it better than he.” 

— JULES-GERAUD CARDINAL SALIEGE 


Priests among men 


Though the priesthood’s primary—and sometimes only—oflice is the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist (from which may follow the 
administering of the sacraments and the teaching role), the 
contemporary priest faces increasingly heavy claims that are not 
strictly sacerdotal. The totalitarian state, the forced migrations 
almost Biblical in scope and nature, the rapid spread of the 
Church from its European base to a true universality, the threats 
posed to human dignity both by the abandonment of the land and the 
rise of the factory, the shortage of Christ’s ministers even among 
Catholic populations, the growing dilemmas of the intellectual life 
—all of these have elicited a continuing response among thousands 

of priests. On the following pages JUBILEE presents articles 

by—or about—eight priests who accepted unusually deep commitments 
to these areas of modern change and conflict. The first, an account 

of the ordination of a young German in Dachau concentration camp, 
establishes the dual theme of what will follow: that the privilege 

of celebrating the Holy Eucharist even once is worth the risk of 
death, and that out of the knowledge and the proper use of this 
holy Sacrament flow the energies and spirit that transform the world. 
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by OTTO PIES, S.J. 


The ordination of Father Karl 


A young German seminarian receives Holy Orders 


‘in a Nazi concentration camp 


’ @ Karl Leisner was a young German seminarian who was 
“arrested by the Gestapo for making an anti-Hitler remark. 
|The incident occurred while Leisner was recuperating 
| from a lung ailment contracted during his compulsory 
dabor service. Ordained in Dachau, one of the most no- 

“torious of all German prisons, Father Leisner died in 
: | 1944, shortly after the camp’s liberation.—Ep. 


Dachau concentration camp. That day the Polish 
priests had been separated from the German priests 
7 interned there. The Germans, until then quartered in 
Blocks 28 and 30, were suddenly transferred to Block 26, 
"from which the Poles had just been ousted. 

| The same afternoon a group of inmates, whose faces 
: still showed the effects of the peremptory order, huddled 
| wretchedly together during a short break from work. 
| Among the prisoner-priests, dressed in zebra-striped pris- 
‘on clothing or only in rags, I was struck by a young, 
blond Rhinelander, who, although not yet ordained, was 
‘included among the priests. His face, ruddy and frank, 
was lit up by sunny, boyish eyes, and it shone in the 
“midst of the careworn and dejected faces of his fellow 
' prisoners. This young man had made friends with his 
| new comrades in Block 26 and had ana become the 
‘best-liked among them. 

' On the following day the barracks orderly, a young 
» Communist from Mannheim, reassigned beds and lockers 
i in the barracks and Karl Leisner and myself were assigned 
_ the same locker. This common locker, for whose orderli- 
"ness we were individually and jointly responsible—some- 


| FIRST met Karl Leisner on September 19, 1941, in 


thing not to be taken lightly—led to a close fellowship 
between us, rooted in a deep and sympathetic awareness 
that we shared a common fate. I was thus able to learn 
things about his life that few had known. 

During all the years that Karl lived the dismal life of 
a concentration camp prisoner I was constantly amazed 
by the way in which his strong and shining faith would 
always break through in triumph. I saw how the grace 
of God operated in him, guiding him toward perfection. 
I gradually became convinced that in his outward suffer- 
ing and inner struggles, God wished to set an example to 
our youth during a time when the very ideals of Chris- 
tianity were at stake. In him, perhaps, God intended to 
present a kind of apologia of the Christian way of life, a 
living guide for others now subject to similar ordeals, 
who will be able to triumph over them only in the same 
spirit of radiant Christianity. 

When I read the diaries he left behind I was able to 
see how God’s remarkable planning and guidance fitted 
everything in his life together: home and family, the spe- 
cial world of his youth which Karl always remembered 
fondly, the Church and the priesthood. These were the 
ideals and forces that shaped his life up to the harrowing 
trials and the final ripening in Dachau. 

Karl was known as number 22,356. It was by this 
number that he was called, and at whose utterance he 
had to present himself-in a military manner. This was 


_ the number on his file card, and it was also under this 


number that he lay in the hospital. At Dachau even those 
who were burned in the ovens had numbers, if an SS man 
took the trouble to stamp one on the corpse. “The Ger- 
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man people has expelled you from its midst,” the camp 
commandant had announced in a speech of welcome. And 
he had continued: “You are here to be kept under guard 
/ and you must obey camp regulations to the very letter. 
Severe punishment is prescribed for every violation. You 
have no rights.” 

Each day prisoners were made keenly aware of this 
total lack of rights. Many inmates hopelessly succumbed 
to a system that dehumanized them and robbed them of 
their dignity. They no longer could find the necessary 
faith in themselves. Spiritually, and in a short time even 
physically, they went under. It required a rich and power- 
ful inner life and an unbroken and extraordinary will 
to withstand this concentrated attack. 

T: MOST amazing thing about Karl’s life was that 







































in spite of a serious illness and the most bitter dis- 
appointments, this young deacon had preserved un- 
diminished his will to live, his faith in his ideal. In the 
barracks he found a swarm of wretched men herded to- 
gether in nightmarishly cramped quarters in which they 
were threatened by a thousand dangers. Only a few had 
managed to preserve their moral personality and human 
dignity. Most had become victims of their most primi- 
tive drives and instincts. They were completely dominated 
by a fundamental anxiety which was the ultimate weapon 
at the disposal of the camp authorities. Every individual 
in the camp chain of command, from the commandant 
‘to the lowest orderly and overseer, exploited this anxiety 
as the only way of keeping thousands of prisoners in a 
state of slavish subjection. 

There were also many criminal and asocial elements 
in the blocks, men who had been sent to Dachau from 
prison or work camps. Together with the political and 
religious prisoners they made up a human conglomeration 
which like a devouring monster let each single prisoner 
grow numb from anxiety in total isolation, so that, help- 
less and devoid of will, he could be devoured later. The 
SS had so developed and refined this system of extreme 
terror that only a few of its members were required to 
guard the prisoners and administer the camp. On the 

other hand, the prisoners who were the victims of this 
inhuman system became will-less instruments of the SS, 
ready to betray their companions and offer them as sacri- 
ficial victims of their own anxiety. 

It was of inestimable help to Karl when, in this im- 
periled world, he met priests who had for a long time 
withstood the rigors of life there and who were able to 
give the newcomer precious advice. At that time priests 
were, immediately upon their arrival in camp, assigned 
to the punishment companies without any discussion. 
There they had to endure strenuous physical labor, scanty 
nourishment and utter isolation from both the camp and 
the outside world. They were deprived of any diversion 
or pleasure, even the possibility of exercising their apos- 
tolic vocation among their fellow prisoners. 


~ 





After the occupation of Poland more than a thousand 
Polish priests were shipped en masse to Dachau and other 
concentration camps. Hundreds of them perished under 
the hardships and tortures. About 700 were still living 
in the hell of Dachau, cramped and oppressed in body 
and spirit, half-starved, tormented and constantly threat. 
ened by clubs and bull-whips. The priests were free game 
for the SS; they were baited, beaten, and assigned to the 
most backbreaking details. Some were literally whipped 
to death. It is amazing that so many of these Polish 
priests were able to survive. Their unbroken faith and 
their loyalty to the Church gave them strength; by not 
breaking under the yoke, they set an example of sacrifice 
and suffering to their own people among the prisoners. 

T WAS into such a community of endangered but, never- 
| theless, strong men that Kar] Leisner was introduced. 

Undismayed by his bitter experiences, he appeared in 
this sacerdotal society within the concentration camp like 
a ray of light. He had entrusted the care of his health to 
God, and he had come to terms with himself insofar as 
the injustice he had suffered was concerned. 

Dachau was a highly concentrated world. Toward the 
end a total of 33,000 men from all the countries of Europe 
lived there, herded together in a tight, narrow space. 
Living among them one learned to estimate the ideo- 
logical issues, difficulties, problems, failures, even the 
worth of modern man. In Dachau, except for the SS with 
their infernal cruelties, one met the man one encounters 
on any street today, with all the preoccupations and prob- 
lems peculiar to our time: the man struggling to make a 
living, victim of a housing shortage, deprived of freedom 
and suffering from hunger and homesickness. 

There was also a highly compact Church. Toward the 
end the barracks in Block 26 housed 250 German and 
Austrian priests, 1,493 Polish priests, about 150 priests 
from other European countries and about 60 Protestant 
ministers. One out of four of the German prisoners died, 
one out of two or three of the Poles. In all some 1,000 of 
the clergymen imprisoned in Dachau died there. As a 
group they represented 144 dioceses, 25 nations, 40 reli- 
gious orders (among which the Jesuits stood highest with 
95 prisoners). They reflected all the grades of the 
Church’s hierarchical organization, from theology stu- 
dents to an archbishop. All age groups were also repre- 
sented, including an 82-year-old Lithuanian pastor. 

There were also laymen from every nation of Europe. 
They too were of all ages, from seven to eighty, and 
represented every occupation, social class and religious 
denomination, including Jews, Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
adherents of the Russian and Greek Orthodox Churches. 
In the last days of the camp Catholics were in the major- 
ity because of the great number of prisoners who had 
been shipped to Dachau from overwhelmingly Catholic 
countries. 

Despite the incredible suffering of these men, an in- 
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tense religious life was experienced and lived in Dachau. 
A chapel in Block 26 had been opened in January, 1941, 
in which men worshipped God in the very heart of this 
demonically distorted world: Christ was in the camp! 
From this chapel there often arose the powerful message 
of 400 priests chanting: “Christus vincit, Christus regnat, 
Christus imperat!” A holy service was held every morn- 
ing at five o’clock, just before roll call. From 1942 on, 
Masses were celebrated on Sundays complete with a ser- 
mon, vespers and a festive hour. 

Here, then, were hundreds of priests behind a double 
barbed-wire enclosure, doubly isolated—from the camp 
itself and from the rest of the prisoners. Nevertheless, in 
Block 26 the daily Office was read, the Sacraments dis- 
pensed, theological circles organized and spiritual influ- 
ence exerted on other parts of the camp. Countless con- 
fessions were heard on the camp streets and on the sites 
of the work details. Again and again the Holy Eucharist 
was secretly taken from the chapel to the labor barracks 
and the sick rooms. Many very sick prisoners were privi- 
leged to receive Extreme Unction before dying, especially 
during a period when twelve priests managed to be as- 
signed to the hospital as orderlies, carpenters and porters. 
Only a few Catholics who asked to see a priest died with- 
out receiving the Blessed Sacrament. 

More might have been done, of course, but what is 
important is that so much apostolic work and activity was 
accomplished. It could not, however, be made known, 
and for this reason there is little public knowledge of it 
even now. A kind of secret discipline compelled the 
priests to conceal their activity as much as possible. This 
made possible the later slander that the Dachau priests 
had not fulfilled their sacerdotal duties, and that they 
had deprived the sick and dying of the comfort of a 
priestly visitation. In reality the apostolic zeal of the 
priests was exceptionally high and found rich opportuni- 
ties for expression. As the pressure lessened and masses 
of Catholic prisoners from the occupied countries of Eu- 
rope streamed into the camp (among them French, Dutch 
and Belgian priests) and were added to the old Commu- 
nist prisoner core, there developed an even more zealous 
and blessed sacerdotal activity. It was a Church in chains, 
restricted and hemmed in, spied upon and threatened; 
yet it functioned with the power of the freedom of the 
spirit and the superiority of truth. 

URING THE CHRISTMAS season of 1941, Karl Leis- 

J ner’s yearning for the priesthood stirred in him as 

never before. And many hundreds of his comrades 
wished to see him before the altar as celebrant. 

When soon afterwards Karl’s health became seriously 
endangered and he began to suffer visibly as a result of 
the heavy privations he had undergone, his priest friends 
gave further proof of their brotherly love and affection 
for him. All Karl’s efforts to conceal his illness behind 
his radiant spirits and bright laughter were useless; the 
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signs of his increasing weakness were much too clear. 
When Karl was not among them, his comrades discussed 
his situation with great concern and sought advice from 
one another on how he could best be helped. A curate 
from the Diaspora church in Saxony made a good sug- 
gestion. He had a letter sent from table to table in all 
the barracks of the block for everyone except Karl to read 
and pass on. His comrades were called. upon to concern 
themselves with Karl and to save his life. Each priest was 
asked to cut off a few slices of margarine and sausage, 
the only rations of any nutritional worth that were dis- 
tributed. (The twice-weekly ration was fifteen grams of 
margarine and a small slab of sausage.) For weeks there- 
after Karl found a daily ration of margarine and sausage 
in his locker without knowing who had given it to him. 
One must himself have experienced real hunger and faced 
the prospect of death by starvation in order properly to 
appreciate the significance of such a life-sustaining gift. 
Karl’s comrades had loyally carried out their pledge, and 
what he had done for the least of his fellow creatures 
had literally come back a hundred-fold. 

But Karl was now very sick. A persistent, heavy cough 
racked him day and night. There were neither warm blan- 
kets nor medicine. Yet he had to be kept among the 
priests for his own safety, and he himself hoped that it 
would soon become warmer and that he would get well 
again in the spring sun. The spring sun, however, was a 
long time in coming. 

On March 15, violent coughing ruptured a blood vessel 
in his lung, after which he began to bleed from the mouth. 
The old evil—tuberculosis—had finally broken through. 
There was nothing to do but go on sick call. Feverish, 
weakened and totally shaken by his coughing spells, Karl 
had to go from the roll call area to the sick call station. 
There the practice was for an SS man to determine the 
degree of a prisoner’s illness by means of savage kicks 
and blows. If the prisoner remained there in spite of this 
mishandling and abuse, then his temperature was actually 
taken. But Karl- was really sick. The thermometer regis- 
tered a high temperature and Karl was accepted in the 
hospital. Here a new time of sorrows began for him, but 
also a time of inner ripening and growth. 

ROM THE BEGINNING of 1944, after a temporary im- 
= provement, Karl’s illness grew progressively worse. 

Just when it was hoped that he might still overcome 
it, he caught a fresh cold. All the attention and treatment 
that were possible in the camp could no longer help. He 
had a constant fever and he suffered terribly from a cough 
that tormented him without letup. Nights were the most 
difficult because of the cough and uncommonly profuse 
sweating. An X-ray made at that time showed that there 
was a large lesion in his right lung and that the left lung, 
which previously had been the more infected, was per- 
vaded with the disease. It could no longer be expected 
that Karl would survive the camp. 














































But to Karl it was unthinkable that he might succumb 
to the hardships of his imprisonment. Nothing could take 
away from him the hope that he would find earthly salva- 
tion and freedom. He wanted to become a priest, and as 
a priest he wanted to offer his best and last powers to 
youth. He prayed and hoped. 

His friends were increasingly concerned about him; 
they saw his end drawing nearer and nearer. Unless he 
received some extraordinary, miraculous help, he was 
lost. And if he was not discharged from the camp soon, 
he would never be able to be ordained. Letters which 
pointed out the gravity of their son’s situation were 
sent secretly from the camp to Karl’s parents. Urgent 
petitions went out to the highest SS authorities, to Himm- 
ler and to Hitler himself, requesting that the gravely ill 
prisoner be released, or at least permitted to take a cure 
in a sanatorium. The petitions were rejected. 

In the late summer of 1944 large shipments of pris- 
oners arrived at Dachau from France. They included hun- 
dreds of resistance fighters who had been transferred 
from French prisons; other hundreds had died on the 
way in sealed freight cars. Among the survivors who ar- 
rived toward the end of August was a French bishop, part 
of a group made up of French politicians, high civil ser- 
vants, priests, professors and workers. The bishop, of 
course, was indistinguishable from the mass of ragged, 
starved and exhausted prisoners who staggered and stum- 
bled out of the freight cars. It was only when the pris- 
oners were officially received and the list of names drawn 
up that the rumor ran through the camp, most excitedly 
in Block 26, that a bishop was in the new shipment. Soon 
even his name was known. He was Bishop Gabriel Piquet 
of Clermont-Ferrand. 

The presence of a bishop in the camp gave rise to 
another hope. Was not the ordination of a priest possible? 
Soon the idea was on the lips of everybody in Block 26. 
Except Karl—he did not even dare to think about the 
possibility. Lying near death in the hospital, how could 
he approach the altar to receive Holy Orders? He did not 
even want to hear about it. Besides, his own parish in 
Cleve had a right to expect that his first Mass would be 
celebrated there. I must wait, Karl would say, until I am 
well and can return home and become a priest in my own 
church. This was at the end of September. 

But after brief discussions, Karl quickly gave his con- 
sent to the sacred ceremony. Everybody immediately 
sprang into action. Letters were secretly smuggled out of 
the camp informing his parents of the decision. Bishop 
Galen of Muenster was petitioned to give his permission 
for the ordination. The consent of the archbishop of 
Munich, Cardinal Faulhaber, also had to be obtained so 
that he could make available the necessary vestments, 
oils and liturgical books. Bishop Gabriel immediately 
and enthusiastically agreed to perform the ordination 
ceremony. 
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Everything had to be done with the utmost secrecy and 
prudence to prevent the SS from getting an inkling of 
what was afoot. Yet the great occasion had to be cele. 
brated worthily, so that everything was done to approxi- 
mate the sublime splendor of the ceremony of ordination 
as it is held in a cathedral. Within a few weeks. every. 
thing necessary was prepared: the bishop’s red shoes, 
miter, ring and staff. A Benedictine monk carved a beau- 
tiful staff in the carpentry shop and a Russian in one of 
the machine shops made it a point of personal honor to 
fashion a large, beautiful episcopal ring. The sewing of 
the vestments and altar cloths continued up to the very 
day of the ceremony. 

Karl was able to rise from his bed two days before the 
day set for the ordination and to leave the hospital secret- 
ly. A rehearsal was held in the chapel. Except for the few 
dedicated lay prisoners who had been let in on the plan, 
nobody seemed to have noticed that anything was going 
on, not even the majority of the priests themselves. The 
SS guards had absolutely no hint of the plans or prepara- 
tions until after the celebration of the first Mass. SS men 
in the mail censorship department had, however, been 
alerted to the fact that something was brewing because of 
some imprudent references in letters to Karl’s relatives. At 
the very last moment the beautiful plan could have ended 
in tragedy. To this day, only a few know how dangerous the 
situation was and how great was the responsibility of the 
participants. It was only through the harrowingly danger- 
ous efforts of the priest who served as block leader that 
the SS was thrown off the scent. 

N THE MORNING of December 17, 1944, Karl was 
0 taken out of the hospital. He was calm and deter- 

mined-looking when he came into the barracks, and 
his features reflected both his joy and his deep spiritual 
concentration. In order to spare him as much strain as 
possible his comrades restricted the number of partici- 
pants in the ceremony. A large group of prisoner-priests 
belonging to the diocese of Muenster were the first to be 
chosen. Thirty theological students were also invited so 
that in their future lives as priests they would forever 
recall how great and compassionate are the deeds of God, 
how He rewards prayer, suffering, sacrifice and atone- 
ment with radiant grace. In addition, the oldest priests 
in the block were invited, along with friends from other 
parts of the camp. In all, about a hundred people were 
privileged to observe this historic ordination of a priest 
in a concentration camp. 

In the adjoining room Karl was dressed in the white 
alb and robes of a deacon. He wore the alb over his 
prison clothes, carrying his priestly vestments folded 
over his left arm and a lighted candle in his right hand. 
The bishop, too, had been dressed in the vestments of his 
office, which had been secretly prepared in the camp or 
smuggled in from outside. The bishop’s prison trousers 
showed under his prelate’s robes. 
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The bishop was brought from the day room, and he 
entered the chapel to the accompaniment of the priestly 
chant, “Ecce sacerdos magnus.” Karl, pale and expectant, 
followed him to the altar, escorted by the block elder, 
Canon Reinhold Friedrichs, the head priest of the camp, 
Georg Schelling, ministrants and friends. It was a tre- 
mendously moving spectacle. The priest-candidate, pale 
but calm, sat erect on a wooden footstool in front of the 
makeshift altar with its beautiful crucifix carved out of 
wood. It was the Christianity of the catacombs again. 
Stillness came over the entire chapel. The hearts of all 
present trembled when the invocation “Veni, Creator 
Spiritus” was chanted. All the participants fully realized 
that the consecration of a priest is a baptism of blood 
and that it lasts for eternity in the power and the glowing 
love of the Holy Spirit through which the Sacrament flows 
into the heart of man. 

Festively and with great devotion the bishop began 
the Mass of consecration: “Rejoice always in the Lord; 
again I say, rejoice. For the Lord is near.” The bishop, 
his assistants and the acolytes knelt on the steps of the 
altar. Karl lay prone, stretched out on the floor before 
the altar. The bishop and all the priests sang the Litany 
of the Saints over him. 

Many of those present must have been reminded of 
how they themselves, under the threat of a pistol, had 
been made to crawl from the front gate of the camp to 
the roll call area without using their hands. This was to 
impress upon them that from then on they were no longer 
men. But the man lying prostrate before them now had 
been chosen to be something more than a man: an inde- 
scribable dignity would be accorded him which would 
raise him above men and angels. The bishop rose. Slowly, 
in a voice trembling with emotion, he chanted: “Ut hunc 
electum benedicere et santificare et consecrare digneris” 
(“That Thou deignst to bless, sanctify and consecrate this 
chosen one”). He repeated it twice, and each time the 
choir of priests earnestly responded: “We implore Thee, 
hear Thou us.” 

Karl rose from the floor. He knelt before the bishop 
and the successor of the Apostles silently laid his hands 
upon him. A great stillness fell over everyone. The Holy 
Spirit descended and transformed this prisoner, this ail- 
ing man, into an instrument of Almighty God, and into 
a sacramental representative of the High Priest and only 
intermediary between God and man, Jesus Christ. 

The prisoner-priests of the Muenster diocese stepped for- 
ward one by one and in silence laid their hands upon the 
kneeling figure. With hands outstretched they stood in a 
semicircle around the bishop and the newly ordained priest 
in prisoner’s clothes. All eyes were fixed upon Karl’s low- 
ered head and on the anointed hands of the priests above 
him. “Tu es sacerdos in aeternum”—“Y ou are a priest for- 
ever.” The choir jubilantly began to sing, “Jam non dico 

vos servos”—‘“Henceforth I call you not servants, but 
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friends.” Reading from the Epistles the bishop intoned: 
“May the peace of God that passeth all understanding 
preserve your hearts and thoughts in Jesus Christ Our 
Lord.” 

Then the hands of the new priest, which had been 
bound together, were anointed with holy oil so that they 
could bless those who had put them in chains, so that 
they could fold in prayer even for those who reviled 
priests. Just as Paul, the prisoner of Christ in chains and 
fetters, had written in his First Epistle to the Corinthians: 
“In all things we suffer tribulation, but we are not dis- 
tressed; we are sore pressed, but we are not destitute; we 
endure persecution, but we are not forsaken; we are cast 
down, but we do not perish; always bearing about in our 
body the dying of Jesus, so that the life also of Jesus may 
be manifest in our mortal flesh.” 

The holy celebration continued. And the bishop, with 
the newly consecrated priest, celebrated the Sacrifice of 
the Mass to the end. No bells tolled from a lofty cathedral 
tower, the chords of no organ resounded majestically 
from the rafters; the choir of priests was the only musical 
background for this hour of consecration. The priests of 
Block 26, with others from the Polish blocks and the in- 
vited lay prisoners, stood in dense rows one behind the 
other and followed the ceremony. Seldom had so many 
priests held outstretched hands, in prayer and blessing, 
over a newly consecrated one. Seldom did witnesses of 
such a ceremony participate so completely, so inwardly, 
so fervently as in this bare chapel where the ailing 
deacon, marked for death, living among a thousand 
dangers and stalked by hatred, was transformed into a 
man upon whom was bestowed the blessing of God which 
he was entrusted to transmit, in love, prayer and sacrifice, 
to a world full of bitterness and hatred. The sacred cele- 
bration came to an end with the words of the Communion 
hymn: “Be of good cheer, ye who despair! Behold, our 
Lord will come and save us!” 

T THE CONCLUSION of the ceremony, Karl was com- 
A pletely exhausted. He could barely stand up; the 
excitement and the joyous tension of the hour of 
consecration had been too much for his ravaged body. 
Just before he had left the hospital for the chapel, a 
prisoner-physician had kindly given him an injection of 
coffee concentrate, but it had been too large a dosage. It 
had helped momentarily to strengthen his heart, but now 
the excitement was too much. Karl administered blessings. 
in the chapel; he blessed his distant parents and family. 
Then his priest friends in joyful silence knelt down be- 
fore him and Karl laid his hands, still moist with the 
holy oil, upon each one in turn. After a brotherly em- 
brace, he was carried back to the hospital. Exhausted, 
struggling for breath, the new priest lay down on his. 
hard straw sack in his terrible poverty and forlornness, 
surrounded by the raucous noises of 150 unknowing 
and uncomprehending fellow patients in the ward. 
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Bishop Laurean Rugambwa of Rutabo, Tangan- 
yika, is in the middle of a three-month visit to 
America.Tall, calm, dignified, with gracious speech, 
he has been a priest for fourteen years and a bishop 
for five. Eager to learn from America, he has no 
wish to imitate. “It is good to study in Europe and 
the United States,” he says, “but one has then to go 
back and raise up an African culture.” And though 
he needs money to give the 50,000 Catholics of his 
diocese better medical care, more schools and 
churches, a new cathedral, he doesn’t regard it as 
alms. Africa will renew her own gifts to the world, 
he says. “We will come . . . in ten or twenty or a 
hundred years. Time does not matter . . . the impor- 
tant thing is our faith.” 
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CHILDREN’S GRAVES IN THE CEMETERY AT CABIMAS, VENEZUELA 











Agustin B. Elizalde 


questionnaire 
for the 
complacent 


MAY I put you through a brief examination? 
Would you like to know your rating today? 
Nothing easier. 

I will put the questions. 

You answer them on a piece of paper one by 
one, as you read them. 

Once the questions are done, I'll. give you the 
correct answers. . 

What I'll tell you will often seém incredible, 
but it will be true nevertheless. 

I would like you to take this test not at any 
moment, but in the quiet of the evening, just 
before going. to bed, when nothing may come 
to disturb you and you may therefore think 
serenely. 


You'll do it? Thank you. 


I PASS ON immediately to the questions, 
which will be ten in all: 

1) Would you like to live in*a South Ameri- 
can village where you would find no drinking 
water, no electricity, no bathroom? Where you 
could get no fresh milk, nor a jar of instant cof- 
fee, nor a leaf of lettuce? 

2) And if in that village there were no doctor. 
no drugstore, not even a first-aid station, would 
you be tempted to abandon your present position 
to settle there? 

3) And if in that village there was not even 
a modest church or, if there was one, it was al- 
most always shut, transformed into a haven for 
spiders, rats and bats; if no sacraments were 
administered, no religious services held, would 
you be inclined to choose such a village as a 
place of refuge for your soul? 

4) Knowing that, living in that village. you 
would be visited by a priest only once a year, or 
perhaps once every five years, or once every 
seven years, or once every twelve years. would 
that influence you to pack your bags and start 
for that “paradise”? 

5) If you knew that in that village there is 
a.cemetery in which more than half the tombs 
belong to human beings who had not reached 
one year of age. what would you think, facing 
the cruel eloquence of so many little white 
crosses? Would you think it a pleasant place to 
retire and live in, with your wife and children? 
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6) New put down on a piece of paper your 
answers to four more questions: How many 
countries are there in Latin America? What is 
their population? What is the proportion of 
Catholics? What will the population of Latin 
America be in 25 years’ time? 

And answer these, please: 

7) How many souls can a zealous Catholic 
priest take care of properly, to maintain and 
increase in them the life of Divine Grace? 

8) How many priests will Latin America need 
to take care of its faithful and face with confi- 
dence its natural growth? How many does it 
have? Are there too many, or too few? 

9) How many students are there in the semi- 
naries of Latin America, and how many would 
be necessary to face effectively the preblems of 
the immediate future? 

10) If the Latin American panorama appears 
disquieting, or tragic, today; if there are not 
enough priests to build up a bulwark against the 
enemies of Christ; if there were not even a 
remote hope of getting them, what solution 
would you propose ? 

* * a 

BE silent. Do not speak. Do not allow yourself 
to be distracted. Meditate. Ask the Holy Ghost, 
who “teaches all things,” to illuminate you. 

After having done so, read the answers below 
and check yours against them. Some of them, 
as I said, may seem incredible, but a!l are true. 

I shall give you the facts, but I shall not men- 
tion certain names so as not to cause anyone 
pain. Trust me. I shall not deceive you. 

Last January, with the bishop of the diocese 
and some other people, I went to a small town 


-on the Pacific coast of South America. To get 


there we had to cross a desert where not even a 
miserable plant grows and where there is not 
even an animal to be seen. It is the desolation of 
desolation. In the village there was a pretty 
church. Little wooden houses that shelter about 
a thousand people. Modest houses. Sometimes 
miserable houses. There isn’t a drop of drink- 
able water. All water must be brought by train 
from over 200 miles away, and the people buy 
it in tin cans which hold about three gallons. 
That is all they have for washing and cooking. 
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The whole village came out to meet us. Even 
a dog. It bit the leg of a three-year-old boy. The 
flesh was ripped open. There was no doctor, no 


pharmacy, no one able to take care of it. For. 
tunately, two young women who had come with 
us to stay at that village had brought a medicine 
chest. In a moment, water was boiling, the wound 
was cleaned, an anti-tetanus shot was given. The 
child was saved. 

Another day, in a parish on the outskirts of 
a Latin American capital, I examined the death 
register of the local cemetery and discovered, 
to my horror, that 53% of the corpses buried 
there are of children less than a year old. And 
please note, dear reader, this was in a place 
where there are good sanitary facilities, good 
doctors, modern hospitals nearby. How is it, 
good God, in the far-off rural districts? 

x x * 

THE SURVEYS we have made show that 
there are over 60,000 villages in Latin America 
where there is neither church nor priest. In an- 
other 40,000 villages there are churches, but 
no priests assigned to them. These 100,000 vil- 
lages are in the greatest spiritual misery. (In 
most cases, where there is no priest, there is also 
no doctor, druggist, veterinarian; no agricul- 
tural specialist. ) 

Experts are united in saying that for a people 
to be well taken care of spiritually, there must 
be a priest for every thousand inhabitants. There 
are 160,000,000 souls in Latin America, 150,- 
000,000 of whom have been baptized in the 
Church. This means that 150,000 priests would 
be necessary. The terrible truth is that there are 
not even 100,000, 50,000, 30,000... . 

There are fewer priests to take care of the 
150,000,000 Catholics in Latin America than 
in the United States to attend its 33,000,000. 

We should weep when we think of the tragic 
consequences of such a situation. The two epi- 
sodes already mentioned suffice to give you an 
idea of conditions that cry to heaven: decalcifi- 
cation, malnutrition, tuberculosis, premature 
death, infant mortality. Sorrowful litany! In the 
midst of the despair created by these conditions. 
Communism advances, firm in its goal, inexor- 
able, fratricidal. The Vatican Radio has already 
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warned the world of the growth of Latin Ameri- 
can Communism from powerful centers in 
Brazil, Argentina and Colombia. How can it be 


otherwise, when I know personally so many 


dedicated priests who can visit all the villages 
in their parishes but once every five years? How 
can it be otherwise, when the Bishop of Oruro, 


Bolivia, for example, has written in La Croix of 


Paris that many communities see a priest only 
every seven years? How can it be otherwise, 
when the same La Croix tells us that there are 
places in Peru where a priest appears but once 
every twelve years? And that in the isolated mis- 
sions, four-fifths of the villagers receive the sac- 
raments a single time in their lives? . 
According to the latest reports of the United 
Nations, Latin America will double its popula- 


tion in the next 25 years. Yet in the major semi- 
naries of the 21 republics there are less than 
5,000 students. In the coming seven years, there- 
fore, we can expect only two possible ordinations 
a year for each diocese. We should shudder. 

Confronted with this prospect, does it seem to 
you, my friend, that we may remain quietly 
indifferent? May a good Christian stop his ears 
and close his eyes so as not to see the harvest 
without reapers and not to hear the cry of 
millions and millions of souls that demand a 
hand to bless and forgive them? Could you feel 
comfortable at your well-stocked table, on your 
soft bed, in the car parked at the curb of your 
pleasant home, if you did not do something with- 
out delay, for your brothers whose souls and 
bodies are in such incessant danger? 


Father Elizalde’s solution 


I’M SURE that your response is: Let us do some- 
thing about it! Let us do something quickly! Let 
us do it well! But your anguish is voiced in the 


question: What? 
I shall tell you. 


You have already seen that the too-few priests of 
Latin America and all the Congregations of men and 
women who help them, notwithstanding every effort, 
have not been able to change the facts: 100,000 vil- 
lages totally abandoned and at the mercy of all the 
enemies of the holy Faith. 

Because things were this way, the Holy Ghost has 
seen to it that Argentina should give birth to an 
Institute of men and another for women called 
“Diocesan Oblates” who will serve all the Americas. 
The essential difference between these Institutes and 
all others is that the Oblates live where there is no 
resident priest, if the Bishop so commands it. 

The training of the Oblates takes three years and 
it prepares young and alert missionaries by giving 
them enough knowledge to enable them to help the 
abandoned villages. There they will baptize, preach, 
marry engaged couples (in certain cases), teach the 
hopelessly ill to die well, establish first-aid stations 
to take care of the sick—applying all their knowl- 
edge of both medicine and animal care, however 
elementary. They will also teach the villagers how to 
better their farming methods and to fight against 
plague. As it is difficult for one man alone to do so 
much, the Diocesan Oblates are always sent in pairs. 


Their vows are annual, so every year on August 15th, - 


if they wish to do so, they may leave. 

Fortunately the human element is not lacking in 
these apostolic efforts. There are at present 150 
young men from ten Latin American nations study- 
ing in Buenos Aires for this special apostolate, so 
practical and attractive. But what is lacking is the 
means to build dormitories and schools where 600 
students could be prepared at once as modern 
heralds of Christ. Thus 200 apostles would be ready 
every year to occupy 100 villages which are today in 
Satan’s hands. 

* * * 

YOU MUST HAVE guessed that those two young 
women who took care of the child bitten by the dog 
were Diocesan Oblates. So they were. 

About the same time I sent two Diocesan Oblates 
to a mining village dominated by Communists. They 
were coldly received, mistrusted, hated. At first they 
simply played with the children and opened a first 
aid clinic to help the sick. But love is stronger than 
hatred, and today these Communist miners make 
voluntary monthly contributions so the Diocesan 
Oblates may not go hungry. 

On August 13, 1954, our first Diocesan Oblate died 
in a mountain sanatorium. A few days earlier he 
had written to me: “I am good for nothing. I have 
nothing to offer. Fortunately God remembered me 
and sent me a big vomit of blood. I give it all for 
the redemption of Latin America.” 

Love, friendly reader, love as this boy loved—and, 
united in fraternal union from North to South, we 
shall give the Americas the word of Christ. 

















































At the little village 
of Pietrasanta 
20 miles or so 
from Pisa, 
Father Thomas McGlynn, 
a Dominican, 4 
is at work on a statue 
of Our Lady of Fatima 
to place in a high niche 
over the door 
of her famous 
basilica in Portugal. 


Chiselled (except for 
the first roughing out) 7 

by his own hammer-blows | 

over a period 

of more than a year, 

the work has numbed 

the sculptor’s hands, 

but shows the fulfiliment 

of a dream. 


Carved in white Carrara | 
marble, and trimmed 
in melted-down old gold 
(for which the sculptor 
appeals to his friends) 
the statue will represent 
in painstaking detail 
the vision 
which 
Lucia, 
Jacinta, 
and Francisco 
saw 
of a Senora 
clothed 
in 
light. 
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Canon Hayes 
and the 
people of the land. 





DUBLIN © 
BENEATH the lackadaisical, good-humored surface of ~ 
Irish life there are enough problems, controversies and — 
contradictions to cause widespread disillusion and even 
cynicism throughout the country. 

Ireland’s essential difficulty is economic. Plagued by | 
unemployment which the continuing emigration of her | 
most vigorous youth does not seem to relieve, forced to | 
trade in the shadow of Great Britain and to compete with 4 
that industrial giant for markets, her situation is any- — 
thing but secure. Without coal Ireland has no hope of 
heavy industry, but she has good land, both for grazing 
and cultivation, her fishing grounds are magnificent and | 
she has excellent possibilities for a strong native industry 
in wool, textiles, whiskey, leather, furniture, straw work, : 
ceramics and marble. Potentially, Ireland could provide a _ 
decent living for her people and have something left over 
to export besides her youth. Yet the land is not intensively | 

_cultivated and reclamation is spotty and disorganized. 
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FARMHOUSES AT CONNEMARA. 








The Muintir na Tire touches off a 


revolution in [rish agriculture 


Similarly, the fishing industry is almost a total loss, with 
Irish waters left for the Scandinavians and Spanish to 
exploit. (The Irish often eat fish that have been caught 
in their own waters but canned in Sweden!) Finally, the 
resources of native industry have barely been tapped. 

All this is partly the fault of the people themselves, 
who are burdened with a defeatist attitude and a tendency 
to rely more on the government than on their own initia- 
tive. But it is also the fault of the government, whose 
policies have an urban-industrial bias. It caters to the 
city-dweller in education, tax-relief, and social services 
much more than to the farmer and the fisherman upon 
whom the economy of Ireland so largely depends. Para- 
doxically, successive Irish governments since 1922 have 
aped the politics and economy of England, ignoring the 
fact that Ireland is and always will be a predominantly 
agricultural country. An enlightening aspect of this off- 
cial obtuseness is that while the government rants against 
partition it continues to expend enormous effort and great 
sums of money on the compulsory Irish language pro- 
gram, which could very well keep the Six Counties sepa- 
rate from the Republic until the end of time. Nor is com- 
pulsory Gaelic at all popular in the South. It is a drudgery 
te the children, a headache to the taxpayers and a fre- 
quent source of injustice. If a child does well in Gaelic 
he has a good chance of getting a scholarship for higher 
study whether or not he is otherwise deserving; should a 
young man be fluent he will be given advancement in his 
profession, even though others may be better qualified and 
though Gaelic is as dead in the professions as it is in the 
streets. But few people care to risk appearing unpatriotic 
by speaking publicly against the program. 


The founding of Muintir na Tire 


In the midst of this rather bleak general picture, one or 
two things offer considerable hope for the future. Un- 
questionably, the most significant has been the Muintir 
na Tire, or People of the Land Movement, founded by 
Canon John M. Hayes, who died at the age of 68 on 
January 30, leaving behind him a community movement 
whose aim is specifically revolutionary—to make rural 
Ireland more practically Christian by helping the people 
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of the land solve their problems cooperatively, in the 
spirit of the Gospels and according to the social teachings 
of recent papal encyclicals. Its immediate purpose is to 
improve the situation of the Irish farmer so that his life 
on the land will not be unrelieved drudgery, but will be 
richer and more rewarding. 

In 1937, Canon Hayes, a genial, energetic parish priest 
from Bansha, Tipperary, set down a few observations and 
drew up a program. He realized that the majority of Irish 
emigrés came from the countryside and that their leaving 
represented for the most part a flight from the land. After 
centuries of abuse under the British landlord system and 
after the disastrous famine of 1845, the Irish had become 
land-shy, having lost confidence in farming as a fruitful, 
dignified way of life. A contributing factor was that with 
the return of self-rule in 1922 many Irishmen felt that 
the golden age had arrived. A spirit of waiting for the 


great Irish father in Dublin to do everything infected the 


populace, sapped its initiative and left it disgruntled and 
disillusioned as its hopes proved premature. Furthermore, 
even after the English were ousted, all advantages were 
given the city-dweller, with the predictable result that the 
farmer was drawn to the city, where he hoped to get a 
safe, respectable job and a few of the comforts of modern 
living. More often than not, however, there wasn’t any 
work for him, so the inevitable next step was to board a 
ship for another country. 

Father Hayes also recognized that the farmer’s educa- 
tion was badly suited to his vocation. Nothing was taught 
in the country schools about scientific farming methods; 
no encouragement was offered the young prospective far- 
mer to exploit the land more fully in intensive cultivation, 
reclamation or afforestation; arts and crafts, which could 
have provided a supplementary income, were ignored. 
Finally, no emphasis was placed on the beauty and dig- 
nity of life on the land. The situation called for a radical 
solution, which Canon Hayes provided in the form of a 
far-reaching, carefully worked-out, “total” program. 

The organization of the Muintir na Tire, as Canon 
Hayes conceived it, is simple and flexible, with the parish 
as a basic unit. Large enough to cope with the diverse 
needs of a community yet small enough to remain within 
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the active control of its members, the parish is an ideal 
center for community action. Most important, it is close 
to the family and thus is rooted in the foundation of 
society. ; 

The whole parish constitutes a guild. Everyone is a 
member simply by living in the parish and everyone bene- 
fits from the work of the guild whether he is friendly or 
hostile to the movement. The guild, or general body, is 
divided into sections according to the vocations of the 
parishioners—farmers, agricultural laborers and other 
wage earners, business and professional people, women, 
and youth. From each section representatives are chosen 
to serve on the Parish Council, or Parliament, which 
usually consists of 20 to 30 members. This smaller body 
meets every month, or whenever there is a need, to con- 
sider the problems of the different sections and to decide 
on action to be taken for the good of the parish as a 
whole. Factionalism and politicking are avoided, and 
wherever possible no votes are taken. Agreement is usu- 
ally reached through discussion and compromise. 

The essence of the Muintir na Tire is that it works for 
the common good instead of serving a particular class 
or vocational group. The activities of the guilds include 
cooperative buying, selling and transportation of produce 
to market, tree planting, land reclamation, and instruc- 
tion in modern farming methods. Through voluntary la- 
bor, bogs are drained to increase the production of turf 
for fuel, cemeteries are cleaned and parish clubhouses 
and wayside shrines built. Educational and social services 
range from classes in arts and crafts—woodwork, needle- 
work, ceramics and basket-weaving (which often become 
the bases for local industries) —to the formation of lend- 
ing libraries and dramatic societies. Members organize 
dances, sports festivals, concerts and fireside chats. They 
arrange for hot cocoa to be served to school children and 
for food and fuel to be distributed to the needy. 

The Parish Councils also transmit requests from the 
parish to the Government County Offices for such things 
as appointment of a resident doctor and nurse, installa- 
tion of public telephones, extension of bus services and 


rural electrification, improvements in roads and water 
supply. They also assist people in getting land under the 
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government’s Land Project and frequently help them to 
build their houses. 

Should some effort require the action of more than one 
parish, there are regional, county and provincial Coun- 
cils, which cooperate with one another on particular proj- 
ects. At the apex is the National Executive Committee, 
which acts as a central coordinating body for the whole 
movement. Each year the Muintir na Tire holds a week- 
long festival, to which delegates from all the guilds come 
to exchange ideas, elect new national officers and have 
themselves a bit of a time. 


The movement spreads abroad 


The Movement is universally respected in Ireland, 
which is saying a great deal in a country where the 
critical tongue is a national characteristic. In 20 years it 
has grown rapidly. There are now over 400 Guilds scat- 
tered across the land, including a few in the Six Coun- 
ties. Moreover, it has attracted the attention of Christian 
social thinkers throughout the world, and in 1954 Canon 
Hayes and the People of the Land were specially com- 
mended by Pope Pius. Although the movement began in 
Ireland and is peculiarly suited to the needs of that coun- 
try, its essential idea of cooperation in practical Chris- 
tianity transcends national boundaries and can be adapted 
to any country where there is a rural population in need 
of rejuvenation. Last fall, for example, the Muintir na 
Tire was extended to England under the name of the 
Guild Movement, and plans are being made to organize 
it in Viet Nam, where it will be called the Community 
Movement. 

With the Muintir na Tire’s policy of self-help and co- 
operation, confidence and initiative are being generated 
where they did not exist or where they had ebbed. Since 
it seeks nothing less than the radical transformation of 
Irish rural life, it is prepared to be patient and to accept 
setbacks. Yet with faith, perseverance and dedication— 
and despite the loss of its founder—it will continue to 
grow. Above all, its growth will be natural: proceeding 
from the people, the Muintir na Tire has nothing in it of 
the rigid artificiality of a plan superimposed on society 
by a few at the summit.—Oona BURKE 
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Lunéville’s priest architect. 


A French pastor builds his own church 






with the aid of his parishioners 





The 100-foot bell 
tower, topped by an 
18-ton concrete slab, 
houses a carillon from 
a church bombed out 
in World War II. 




















In France the priest-warrior is a familiar, almost Fr. Aubry himself made the 
archetypal figure, who strains nobody’s sense of the pos- hammered-brass crucifix over the 
altar, giving it non-European 
features to emphasize the 
universality of the Church. 


sible. But should such a man also be an architect, sculp- 
tor and painter, he is bound to elicit at least an occasional 
“Formidable!” Father Etienne Aubry, an ex-army 
colonel and Resistance leader, has put his military career 
behind him, but he still exercises his aesthetic gifts. Now 
parish priest of Lunéville in eastern France, he has re- 
cently built a new and interesting church, which he de- 
signed himself and for which he did the statuary and the 
interior decoration. Besides that, he helped with the 
actual construction, which was performed by volunteer, 






non-professional help, installed the wiring and handled 
every detail of the financing. 
Lunéville’s church is not yet finished. It is a simple, 








semi-spherical building which resembles an over-sized 






Quonset hut, with an adjoining bell-tower whose tooth- 






like steps are reminiscent of contemporary metal sculp- 
ture. When work is completed the church’s roof will be 







covered with aluminum, and light will enter the interior, 






with its unobstructed view of the altar, through stained 






glass windows in abstract designs. Among the few pieces 
of sculpture is one of the Virgin and Child, to which 
Father Aubry imparted an Oriental cast to “give the 
notion of universality.” There are people who do not like 
Saint Leopold’s, but the townspeople do. “The French 
working-man has a sympathetic interest in new ideas,” 
Father Aubry says. “They take a pride in their church. 










St. Leopold’s features parabola-shaped arches 
After all, they built it.” whose stresses were calculated by an architect. 
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Fr. Aubry stands before his Madonna and Child. He bought the property at Lunéville himself, and raised $36,000 for materials. 
Builders included ex-Resistance comrades and atheists. “Their work in a good cause,” the priest says, “will be remembered.” 
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One day last month Father John de Gyarmathy, 
a slender, quiet, Hungarian-born priest in charge of 
a parish of Hungarian-Americans in St. Louis, 
found himself the center of nation-wide curiosity. 
After twenty-two years of what amounted to a mis- 
sionary’s self-chosen exile, the burden of helping 
hundreds of Hungarian refugees arriving in St. 
Louis had fallen upon him. 

Usually a cheerful man, Father de Gyarmathy 
tightens his face when he talks about what has hap- 
pened to Hungary. “Sir, I hate the Bolsheviks like 
the devil,” he says. “They ruined my country and 
my family.” He was one of the children of a well-to- 
do minor nobleman in Kaposvar, 150 miles from a e 
Budapest. “The Communists took our land and The parish hall now serves as a dining room for the 
evicted our mother,” he says. “My brother was an escapees, most of whom are young people. 
engineer, building stations for the state-controlled 
railroad. The Communists forced him out of his 
job. I see many refugees here, but I wonder if | 
shall ever see my family again.” 

After serving as a chaplain in the Austro-Hun- 
garian army in World War I, Father de Gyarmathy 
later became chaplain to the family of the Hun- 
garian regent, Admiral Horthy. He spent a year in 
the Belgian Congo as a missionary, then bad health 
forced him to return to Hungary. In 1934 he 
heard that Archbishop’ Glennon of St. Louis had 
appealed for a pastor for a small group of Hun- 
garian-Americans there. “I went to America and 
presented myself to His Excellency,” Father de 
Gyarmathy recalls. “After he had talked for a 
while, I asked him where my parish was. He took 
me to a wall map showing the entire archdiocese 
and said: “That’s your parish. Wherever you can 


find a Hungarian, that’s your parish.’ ” “ , : “ae 
xh a aS aa : wo refugees start work as stonemasons. Helpe 
His church was a 150-year-old building which diy: ciel util velbisk deipaadiaeahins,, Dallas: tell 


had originally been the first synagogue in St. Louis has dined: ssiatedon dll Bindi -ad N00 celenaiie, 
and later had been used by Croatian Catholics and 





uis priest 


house to Hungarian 


he new world 


Volunteer worker Ann Wehner helps 
two refugees choose outfits from 
a large box of donated clothing. 
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by Methodists. “It’s a beautiful church,” says 

Father de Gyarmathy. “I have known such happi- 

ness there. I just want to be a humble missionary, 

educating my people to be good citizens of the The new life begins: 

United States and good Catholics.” 4 
Today, of course, his role has expanded. He is a 

one-man welfare organization. His church’s base- 





Members of a wedding party, dressed in national costumes, hear Father John exhort them to live as Christians and Americans. 


ment has been turned into a dormitory and the 
refectory into a cafeteria. He arranges job inter- 
views for the refugees, gets them translators and 
clothing, helps with their legal papers, finds homes 
for them, teaches them English, takes them to 
concerts and administers the Sacraments. All this 
is no more, he feels, than what might be ‘expected 
of a priest who serves God in men and a Hungarian 
grieving for the debasement of his country. 


After blessing their marriage, Father John wishes 
the young couple good luck. Later he gave a 
reception for them in the parish hall. 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND THE NEW SOCIE 


*Giovanni Battista Montini, ARCHBISHOP OF MILAN 





Milan’s archbishop peau t 


the children of the industrial revolution 


The unChristian Do we have the sense of newness that was produced in 
at our baptism? Do we know that, having been baptized, we 
are living a different life, one to which no other ts superior?) 
Do we consider that having been brought to life by Christ, 
we must LIVE our participation in His new life? : 
One of the great evils of our time is precisely this: that 
Christians are not Christians and that the mystery of new-" 
ness and continuity communicated to them in the baptism of 
resurrection 1s not lived by them. In its place are compro- 
mise, inconsistency, lack of logic and infidelity. These are 
the miserable survivals of a vocation that should have em- 
braced perfection, sanctity and Christian fulness. 
Unfortunately, none of us, with the exception of a few 
saints, 1s immune to the conformism which, though main-* 
taining the forms of Christian obligation, diminishes it and ' 
sometimes suppresses its needs. 


Christian 





Life is in full transformation. A new civilization ts rising | 
out of the marvelous employment of the riches and forces of | 
nature. The forms of life become so modified that even cus-" 
toms, social relations and political formations must of neces- 
sity also undergo mutation. ’ 

We should be able to assist, even to collaborate, without’ 
regret or fear in these transformations. And we have freedom © 
with respect to the things of this world, since we are follow- 
ing a pilgrimage toward eternal life. 

The law of God ties us to itself, not to the past, and it obli- 
gates us to new ventures which we would wish were even 
better than those of the past. Out of its own perfection there | 
arises from the law that hunger and thirst for justice that 
every Christian should feel. 


A new world 
is emerging 
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Thus the problem of the equilibrium between the present 
state of things and the one that will emerge next is brought 
into focus. 

Before this problem all good Catholics and those who bear 
the responstbility of pastors must be equally alert neither to 
surrender to the mania for new ideas that which should be 
defended and conserved, nor to halt the progress of that 
which ts lawful and beneficial. A balance will always be dif. 
ficult; but a trust in the moderating and motivating function 
of authority and law will help to attain it. 


W e must resolve, as the Pope exhorts us to do, to “build a 
new society.” The mobility of today’s society gives us the 
opportunity. It 1s necessary that we give this hope to all 
youth of good will and to the reawakening legions of people 
once suppressed. For this we must have faith in the goodness 
of our principles and vision to see that they undergo an orig- 
inal development. We may be stimulated, but never guided, 
by the examples of those who follow different principles 
from ours. ° 

The world of labor waits to see if our social action 15 
merely deceptive propaganda or 1s, instead, an actual force 
towards its redemption. Certainly, the force is actual! But it 
must become efficacious ... able above all to dissipate the 
enormous misunderstanding between labor and religion. 
T hese two different activities of man have come into opposi- 
tion, one with the other, and are still in opposition, almost as 
though their natures were reciprocally contrary. Actually, 
they are, one with the other, quite complementary and can 
be mutually integrated 1n a magnificent and ideal elevation 
of human labor. 


It 1s toward this end that all your efforts and those of 1n- 
dustry must be orientated: to create new instruments of 
work. You are the first-born sons of the world of work be- 
cause you give your other brothers the instruments with 
which THEY shall work. No work is ever accomplished ex- 
cept with materials which have passed through your hands. 
The pen one writes with, the telephone, the bicycle, the auto- 
mobile, the turbine, the railroad have all passed through your 
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Class struggle. Christ 1s with us all. 


hands. Hence, human life now has need of instruments 
springing out of your labors. 


W hat does an artisan or an engineer seek when he works Perfection 


and sweats to impart to his product a particular form and 
function? ... He is seeking to impress his idea on his ma- 
terial. And what characteristic does the idea, brought to 
actuality by the material, need to have? Perfection! And 
what 1s perfection if not an attribute of the Prime Being? ... 
Does that man know that he has before him, almost spring- 
ing out of his hands, neither a simple mass of material nor 
anidol... but amurror? Yes, a mirror—made by him from a 
ray of divine perfection. Does he know that while he works, 
he prays? ... 


...We hear that today the world of labor is divided. Many The class 
battle against us; many march in other organizations. strugg le 


Nevertheless, they share many of your destres, your sacri- 
fices, your aspirations. ... 

You offer this affirmation to the world of labor: today, one 
can aspire to soctal justice and still be a good Christian. One 
can also elevate the workers without betraying his own faith. 

We have a doctrine that is founded on truth. The others 
have only the fragments of truth... 

You must have the fierceness of one who possesses the 
whole truth. Do not fear that the cards you play will lose. 

You are love, the future, success, victory. ... 

They are automatons. They crush their adversaries. W here 
they prevail, liberty is gone. If they- won, we would all be 
crushed. 

W here they win the Church suffers and exhibits the marks 
of blood and martyrdom. 

But our victory will not damage others. It ts for the ad- 
vantage of all. However, we do not want so much to win as 
to convince. We would wish that the others could share our 
joy, our life, our liberty, our well-being, our future. We 
would wish they could be at peace with us. 

And we will pray for them and tell them: ‘Brother, come 
with me tf you have lost your way’. We do not want a selfish 
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writes about one 
of the Church’s 


most popular saints 





HO Is St. Joseph?” a judge of the New York 

City Magistrates Court asked me, and it 

occurred to me afterward that of course 
there were plenty of people who could ask the same 
question. 

It was during’ my trial a year ago as a slum landlord 
(for operating St. Joseph’s House of Hospitality, which 
the city had now classed as a free hotel). | was found 
guilty and sentenced to a $250 fine. When The Catholic 
Worker group bought the house there were no violations 
charged against it. Now, in five years, changing laws 
meant that we were guilty of a dozen violations of which 
we were unaware. There had been a tragic fire three years 
ago in which five men were burned (one died from pneu- 
monia). After this sad event we had put up an extra fire 
escape, so that we had them in the back and front of a 
two-room-deep house. We had put in fire alarms and a 
night watchman system, and fire extinguishers on every 
landing. But new legislation called for many other things. 
including a sprinkler system in the halls and self-closing 
steel doors. 

Now, at my trial, one of the housing inspectors told the 
judge, “It will cost them at least $28,000 to modernize 
the building they’re in.” 

“Do you think you can raise it?” the judge asked me. 
And I replied, “St. Joseph can.” It was then that the 
judge wanted to know who St. Joseph was. Maybe he 


thought I was using the term in the sense that theatrical 


people speak of an “angel.” 

One of the inspectors was equally flippant. “He’s the 
guy we pray to when we have to come before you, judge.” 
And the judge, with an eye on his audience, asked, “Does 
it do you any good?” The housing inspector answered 
ruefully, “No.” 

St. Joseph did raise the money, of course, confounding 
both the judge and the housing inspector. But he did not 
come in the form of an angel. Instead, he prompted the 
generous hearts of the readers of the newspapers which 
_ carried the story of the finé, as well as readers of The 
Catholic Worker, and we were able to pay for all the re- 
pairs which made habitable our good old red brick house. 
five stories high, with basement and sub-basement, with 
front steps and iron grill work, with long windows thal 
extend to the floor. Habitable, that is, according to New 
York law. 

The fact of the matter is that it is the most comfortable 
place that The Catholic Worker group has had in the 24 
years of the paper’s, existence. 

The same miracle of fund raising occurred six years 
ago when we had to get the money to buy the house, after 
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we were forced to move out of 115 Mott Street which 
we had occupied rent free. We had lived there through 
the generosity of the women of the House of Calvary who 


were putting an addition on their free home for cancer 
sufferers and had to sell all their outside property to raise 
the funds. St. Joseph and the Blessed Mother saw to it 
that we got this money then, and we raised the thirty 
thousand dollars we needed in three months. We had to 
have cash since none of us has a salary, and no bank 
will give a mortgage to such a group, and no landlord 
will rent to such a family as ours, with its breadline of 
two or three hundred that followed us down the street 
almost literally as we moved. But nothing is difficult for 
St. Joseph. 

However, let me add, this is as far as St. Joseph seems 
to want to go for us. I have hinted delicately in my 
prayers that we could use some money for a guest house 
on the Peter Maurin farm so that we could have week-end 
retreats instead of single days of recollection, and so that 
we could respond more generously to the calls made on us 
for hospitality by sick people, released prisoners, patients 
from mental hospitals who need more time to get ready 
to face the world. But so far no results. 

I have played around with the idea, in my prayers to 
St. Joseph, of having a special building for a bakery 
where we could go on baking bread for the “line,” or a 
craft shop, but St. Joseph evidently does not intend that 
we go into business and become self-supporting. He wants 
us to stay on the begging level, having to ask each day 
for what we need. He wants us to stay crowded, too, be- 
cause sometimes our chief claim to poverty lies in the 
fact that there are so many coming to us with so little 
room for them, so that there is no privacy, no “time for 


one’s self.” And this is poverty like that of the families — 


around us who are crowded in old-law and new-law tene- 
ments with eviction notices hanging over their heads. 
FIRST BECAME acquainted with St. Joseph when I 
read William James’ Varieties. of Religious Experi- 
ence. James himself said nothing that I remember 
about St. Joseph, but reading him led me to read St. 
Teresa of Avila, and she had plenty to say. 

While very young she had gone through a mysterious 
illness that left her badly crippled, and when the doctors 
had failed to cure her or give her relief from her pain, 
she turned to St. Joseph. “I took the glorious St. Joseph 
for my advocate and protector, and commended myself 
earnestly to him and it was clearly he who both healed 
me of this sickness and delivered me from great dangers 
that threatened my good name and the salvation of my 
soul. . . . God seems to have given other saints power 
to help us in particular circumstances, but I know from 


experience that this glorious St. Joseph helps in each and 
every need. Our Lord would have us to understand that 
since on earth He was subject to this man who was called 
His father, whom as His guardian He had to obey, so 
now in Heaven, He still does all that Joseph asks. Others, 
who have turned to Joseph on my advice, have had the 
like experience.” She goes on to say that St. Joseph also 
always helps people to advance in virtue, “to make real 
progress.” “If any one has not got a guide to teach him 
to pray, let him take this glorious saint as his master and 
he will not go astray. Please God I have not myself gone 
astray in venturing to speak of him!—for while I declare 
my loving devotion to him my endeavors to praise and 
imitate him are very weak and insufficient. When, thanks 
to him, my paralysis was cured and I was able to’ get to 
my feet and walk, he showed me what sort of man he is; 
and I when I make bad use of such a blessing, show what 
sort of a‘woman | am.” 

I suppose I started my own requests to St. Joseph as 
soon as I heard of him and began to be interested in the 
Church. When | was finally baptized and had to begin 
life alone with my child, I felt he was the saint to ask 
to look after me. | cannot remember any particular in- 
stance of his care of me until I went with my daughter 
Tamar (who was three) from Hollywood to Mexico City 
to spend the winter. Up to that time I could only say that 
he had seen to it that I found work that I could do at 
home, or nurseries for Tamar when I| was working part 
time outside the house. His loving care and his preventive 
care was on every side. One thing I am sure of was that 
he had granted me the peace and joy which came with 
making a right and a costly decision. 

It was in Mexico City that he intervened, it seemed to 
me, most directly. I was trying to conserve my funds, and 
I had as companion a woman whose eighteen-year-old son 
had committed suicide some months before; she had no- 
where to turn, prostrated as she was by grief, so she 
moved in with me, accompanying me to California, then 
to Mexico. Now she was looking for work and my funds 
were dwindling in the small hotel where we stayed, with 
Mexico’s damp winter coming on. We had to find rooms 
where we could economize by doing some light housekeep- 
ing. I hunted daily, but the poor rooms I found were dank 
and cold. (Furnished rooms seem to be alike the world 
over. “It is extravagant to be poor,’ Louis Murphy, the 
head of the House of Hospitality in Detroit, says. One 
pays more for a furnished room than for an entire un- 
furnished apartment.) 

Passing through a little square dedicated to St. Joseph 
and stopping before a church with wide-flung doors, | 
noticed that the Benediction ceremony was going /on. 
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Others were kneeling and Tamar and I knelt too, right on 
the sidewalk. Beside me was a gentle young woman who 
had a push-cart full of stockings. After the Divine Praises. 
we both got to our feet, brushing our skirts, and she 
smiled, asking me whether I was an American. I told her 
] was looking for furnished rooms, and her face lit up 
and she told me that she and her mother had some just 
around the corner. So there I lived during my six months’ 
stay in Mexico, in lovely rooms overlooking a roof filled 
with potted plants and caged birds. 

DON’T KNOW where we first got the statue of St. 

Joseph which stood for so long in the window of 

the store on Mott Street. It was made of china and 


is a facsimile of the one venerated in the shrine at Mon- 


treal. Joseph is elderly, sharp-nosed, very French-looking 
and stands there in a long gown with a lily in his hand. 
He was usually surrounded by potted plants, with one or 
another of a numerous family of cats curled up at his 
feet asleep. I have never been particularly fond of this 
statue, but it is still with us, standing on a bookshelf in 
our library, over some shelves which contain not books 
but blankets. It is strange that in these last twenty-four 


_years it has never been broken, vulnerable as it is. 


There are two other statues in the office, one of them 
of a very rugged, Jewish-looking carpenter with a long 
two-man saw in his hands, and another little one of St. 
Joseph embracing most tenderly a twelve-year-old Jesus, 
who stands on a block of wood so that His arms can go 
around His foster father’s neck. 

Then one day we were given a most remarkable carving 
of St. Joseph and the Child, made of Indiana limestone. 
and that is the one which replaced the china figure in 
front of the house. -It is standing now on a ledge looking 
over the breadline. Sitting by the window, I have seen 
Italian and Puerto Rican neighbors genuflecting as‘they 
passed by, throwing kisses to their patron, stopping to say 
a brief prayer. This carving seems neither French nor 
Jewish but Mexican, and we rejoice in the universal qual- 
ity of our St. Joseph. 

On Peter Maurin Farm, in the craft room, there is a 
half-tone photograph of a statue of St. Joseph from the 
facade of some French cathedral, a smiling young man 
with a curly beard and curly hair blown by the wind. 

How many prayers have these reproductions reminded 
us to say to St. Joseph! Before I became a Catholic I used 
to look with suspicion on medals and statues-and pictures. 
and novenas to the saints. And when I expressed this 
scorn (perhaps that is too strong a word) to the young 
mother in the next hospital bed to mine (Tamar was a 
day old) who had offered me a medal to hang around 
the baby’s neck, she said simply, “But if you love anyone, 
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you like to have something around to remind you of him.” 

We are reminded many times daily of St. Joseph, in 

sickness and health, in bodily as well as spiritual need. 

He will find work and a home, a husband or a wife, if 

that is God’s will. He is close to the earth and to physical 

toil. He knows we are made of body as well as soul and 

that we are but dust, and that we need all the help we 

can get. So he answers us. Sometimes it is funny how 
directly he does it. 

HERE WAS that day when all of us at Maryfarm, 

Easton, decided ‘to give him a present, instead 

of asking him for one on his feast day, March 

19th, as St. Teresa of Avila always suggested. “Let’s give 


’ him all the money that’s sent in to us today,” we said. It 


was pretty much of a gesture, because it is seldom that 
money is sent to the farm, but always to the city, to St. 
Joseph’s House of Hospitality there. But who knows, we 
said, someone might give us a present which we in turn 
could hand over to St. Joseph for some of his missionaries. 
He is: patron of the universal Church. 

The mail came, and letter after letter fell out of the 
huge envelope which the mail man had brought, addressed 
to the farm by David Mason who was in charge of the 
house in New York at that time. He too was celebrating 
St. Joseph’s feast. As a gesture in honor of St. Joseph, 
and to act as a St. Joseph to us, he was sending all the 
mail that came in that day in response to our Spring 
appeal so that we would have the fun of opening it and 
using it on St. Joseph’s day to pay bills with. Fr. Pacifique 
Roy was with us then and since he too was one of St. 
Joseph’s missionaries, belonging to the Congregation of 
St. Joseph, he loved the feast. His favorite sermon used 
to be about sowing and reaping. “Sow sparingly, and ye 
will reap sparingly,” he used to say warningly. 

Well, we had an opportunity to sow that day. We 
opened the mail, shouting with joy and also with dismay. 
We were going to give away more than we had bargained 
for. Our own grocery bill was high, we needed lumber to 
mend the roof of the chapel unless we wanted to continue 
to sit through Mass with an umbrella over our heads. And 
here was St. Joseph taking the money away from us in- 
stead of sending it to us. He was taking us at our word. 

Six hundred dollars came in that memorable’ day, and 
we divided it into three parts and sent it out to three 


‘needy groups of missionaries. We thought Fr. Roy looked 


rather rueful as he separated the dollar bills into reat 
piles..““A hundred fold,” he said, to himself as much as 
to us. “A hundred fold is what we are promised. This is 


the supernatural way.to make money. What is one hun- 
dred times six hundred? St. Joseph will get the roof 
fixed yet.” 









THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 





A LEGEND @: 
SAN GIUSEPH 















@ This is a type of folk tale told by the Sicilian 
' sonatori, the minstrels who go about on the feast 
of San Giuseppe (Saint Joseph), carrying a guitar 
' to tell in song legends of the miraculous powers of 
the Saint. This version is by Roger Sorrentino. 





Don Pietro Mazzeta, a good friend of 
San Giuseppe’s, was thinking of giving a 
trionfo, a celebration, in his honor. San 
Giuseppe had given him many fine things 
—a thrifty wife and nine children, six boys 
and three girls. And had he not just cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth wedding anniver- 
sary? Had he not been able to give his wife 
such a beautiful pair of diamond earrings 
that all the neighbors had marvelled? 

“Yes, San Giuseppe has been good to me 
and I will have a trionfo in his honor,” 
Pietro said to himself. “We will have vino, 
lasagne, scaloppini, a great big casata, doz- 
ens of connoli, gelati, torrone, and zeppo- 
lone di San Giuseppe, and a High Mass in 
the church. But what am I going to do for 
money? My family is large; my wife’s fam- 
ily is even larger. And I must invite some 
of the neighbors. Where will I get the 
money?” 

Then he had an idea. “I will take my 
-wife’s earrings to the pawnbroker and get 
some money for them. I will have the 
trionfo. Then I will save some money, pay 
the man and get the earrings back. Rosalia 
will never know, because she hardly ever 
wears them.” 

So he went to the pawnshop, gave in the 
earrings, got the money and ticket, and 
called everybody together for the trionfo. 
What a trionfo! It was wonderful! Every- 
body laughed so much, and ate so much. 
They finished off nineteen flasks of wine 
and much food and spent all night dancing. 
Pietro was very happy. 

Three weeks later, he had saved up 
nearly enough money to redeem the ear- 
rings. One evening while they were sitting 
before the house admiring the sunset his 
4 wife said to him, 

“Pietro, don’t forget, my brother is get- 
ting married next week. I’m going inside 
to clean my earrings and get them ready for 
the wedding.” 

Don Pietro fell down on his knees. “San 
Giuseppe, help me. Rosalia is going to clean 
the earrings, but she cannot clean them be- 
| cause they are not in her drawer. O San 








Giuseppe, it was for you I pawned them. 
Please help me.” 

“Pietro, vieni eca,” he heard his wife call. 

Fearfully, he walked into the bedroom. 
Rosalia, instead of frowning, was standing 
before the mirror and smiling. She had the 
earrings on and was turning her head from 
side to side in order to get the full effect of 
the diamonds’ sparkle. . . . Could this be?P 
Was he dreaming? Had he not pawned 
them? He still had the ticket . . . Incredibile 
ma vero! 

Early the next day, he scraped together 
all the money he could find, went straight 
to the pawnshop and handed the pawn- 
broker the ticket for the earrings. 

“But someone has already taken them 
out,” the clerk said. “He gave me the ticket 
and the money. So I gave him the earrings.” 

“Who was itP” 

“I do not know. He was an old man 
dressed very simply. Like a workman. And 
he had a white beard.” 

Don Pietro walked out and went straight 
to the village church of San Paolo. He 
knelt by a statue-of a man who had a white 
beard and wore workman’s clothes. Then 
he lighted a candle and said, “Grazie, San 
Giuseppe, grazie.” 

























































DRAWINGS BY DONALD BOLOGNESE 








A song for 
| Notre Dame de la Garde 


Marseille 


Lady, from the high hill by Robert Lax 
You regard us, 

And within you 

Is the candor of holiness. 


Mist, sea, and sunlight 
Are in the dimensions of our city: 
movement of people, 
movement of birds; 


The path of the boat 

Is a V on the water, 

Rippling, 

Becoming the laughter of waters. 


Mist, air, and sunlight: 
The dimensions of a city. 


The waters are speaking 

In light and shadow, 

All day the waters sing praises, 

All night they make a music of creation, 
Juggling lights 

From the depth of their darkness: 

Light of a star, 

Light of a city. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE POET 


Lady, from the high tower watching, 
The hills and valley, 

The birds in their movement, 

Light and the water, 

Are making a song for thee: 

And within thee, 

A splendor. 


ii. 
This is a place of crossings 
Where the spiral of time 
Has carved a deep well. 
Each day the sun beholds 
A new face on the water, 
And regards the growing of the city 
As the healing of a wound. 














The men of all nations pass 





Lady, this is a point of crossings: 
in the open places near the port 


in shadow and sunlight. 


We have all of their sins in our city, 


And all of their virtues: 
All of the sins, 
And all of the virtues: 


I have seen love 

As a blinding flame, 
Whiter 

Than sunlight on water. 


iii. 
Mother of God, 
Do you love this city? 


Do you hear its singing 
As a prayer 

Of light 

And water, 

Earth, 

And air? 


Mother of God, 
Do you love this city? 


Time in his spiral 
Has formed a deep well: 
Waters will fill it 


From walls of his turning; 


All that exists 

Can turn to prayer: 
Even the water, 
Even the air: 


Mist, air, and sunlight, 
The morning sea; 


Dimensions of the city, 
The measure of song. 








Oh Lord, let me find peace in this city; 
Let us bring peace to this city: 
Let Thy Peace be upon this city! 


II. 
i. 
Wherever the ships sail, 
They are in search of thee; 


Whoever arrives at this point of 


crossings, 


Seeks thee: 




















Forever revealed 
Yet veiled in 
Light. 


Mother, 

Dispenser of graces, 

Lens of love; 

Sky to the white sun 
Blue as heaven: 

Thy name was Wisdom 
When the world began: 
Thy footprint brightened 
The face of the waters. 


Mother, 

Fountain of peace, 

Sanctuary of the fire, 

Hear the prayer of thy children 
In this city of two worlds. 


City of earth, 
City of sea, 
City of God, 
And of man. 


Point of arrival and departure: 


Many are the masts in thy harbor, 


Great and small on the slow tide moving; 


Mast of the pirate, 
Mast of the saint, 
Mast of the merchantman 
plying his trade; 
Staff of the traveller, 
Mast of the sea; 
Many are the masts in thy harbor, 
Mother. 


Wherever the ships are bound, 
They are bound for thee: 
Whatever they seek in this port, 
They are seeking thee, 

Who stand forever revealed, 


Yet veiled in light. 


ii. 
Mother, dost thou love this city? 
Rain upon her streets thy tears, 
Upon her streets let fall 
Thy comfort. 


All night her men keep vigil, 
. Seeking thee; 




















All night her women, 
Fingering guitars, 
Have sought thee 

In the recesses 

Of their harmony. 


Forever adoring, 
Forever forgiving, 
Bring these children, 
Mother, 


To thy peace. 


III. 
On bright days 
Down by the water 
A troupe of acrobats, 
Children, 
Dressed in shining pantaloons. 
Come out and stand 
On each other’s shoulders, 
Or rock back and forth 


On a tower of chairs. 


One of them plays the drum; 
One climbs an unsupported ladder; 
One plays very loudly on the trumpet. 


The sound of a horn goes through the town 
high-low 
high-low, 
Bobbing like a dolphin through the water, 
Or a needle along a seam. 





Oh Lord, in the living temples of these people, 
Thou dost walk courageously, 

Thou dost speak directly; 

Thou dost make Thyself manifest 

In these people. 


IV. 
At night the boats stand still as flame, 
As quiet as the prayer of candles; 
Lights of the quay 
On the dark plane mirrored 
Gleam like swords 
In a battle of night. 


All night the men keep vigil 
seeking Thee; 
The women tell of love on their guitars. 


As still lights shining on the shore 
Make a speaking light upon the water, 
So shall the cities of earth reflect 

The song of the kingdom of heaven. 

















Lady, 


From your tower 
You regard us: 
Your mantle enfolds 


The fire of love. 


Times circle under you 
Wearing away stone, 
Unbinding the spirit, 
Turning all dust to praise. 


Oh Thou, 


On the ancient waters 

Still reflected, 

Regard with compassion 

Thy children about thee, 
And hear their singing, Lady, 
It is for thee. 


A people circling long in darkness 
Must be propelled by love; 


A people thronging the streets of chaos 
Must go in search of peace; 


Only a people with courage to live 
Will have the courage to love thee. 


The bells of our vessel ring all night long, 
Their music lies down lightly on the water: 
Thy figure, Lady, upon our prow, 
Will lead us home 

To where thou dwellest; 

Will hide us 

In thy harbor of 


Light. 


Thy children watch thee 
From the hillsides, Lady: 
mist, sea, and sunlight: 
the measure of song. 


Thy love is whiter 
Than sunlight on water. 


Sweet as the sound of the morning sea, 
The peaceful undulation of their singing. 


At night the boats stand still as flame, 
As quiet as the prayer of candles; 
Lights of the quay 

On the dark plane mirrored 

Gleam like swords 

In a battle of light. 











REGNERY 
SUGGESTS 
FOR LENT 


It has been said before, but we are 
going to say it again—“Lent is a time 
of spiritual housecleaning.” Here is a 
selection of truly fine spiritual reading 
to assist everyone in putting his “house” 
in order. 


The Lord 


by Romano Guardini. A great spiritual 
classic of the twentieth century — 
“A masterpiece . Guardini has re- 
stored to us a living, breathing Lord 
as the center of our adoration.”— 
Commonweal $6.50 


I i i i ee 


In Silence 
with God 


by Benedict Baur, O.S.B. In this re- 
cent publication, we find the way to 
God as the great St. Benedict taught 
it. “For spiritual reading, thoughtful 
reading, and for meditation it would 
be ideal.”—Sursum Corda 


Our Father 


A handbook of Meditation edited by 
Karl Becker and Maria Peter. Eve: 
one thinks he knows the Lo 
Aaa te but does he know its a 
pn quem depths? Here is “the per- 
prayer as mirrored in twenty 
aookenie of inspired writings.”—The 
Ave Maria $4.50 


Patristic Homilies 
of the Gospels 


edited by M. F. Toal, D.D. If you've 
put off vending the _Chureh Fathers, 
Lent is a good time to start. Like the 
gospels themselves these homilies are 
“urgent, simple, and direct. a 
Library World $7.50 


The Practice 
of the Vows 


by L. Colin, C.SS.R. Sisters and monks 
have found this work * ‘an invigorating 
spiritual manual.”—The Ave Maria 


$4.00 
The Little 
Friends of Jesus 


by Marcelle Auclair. Children also 
want to make a good Lent. For them 
here is one of the best—an “immense- 
ly practical, thoroughly readable, 
educational. and lovable book 

Books on Trial $2.00 





AT ALL CATHOLIC 
BOOKSTORES 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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THE SHORT 


A look at a popular 


HE SHORT STORY is demonstra- 

bly the best made product of 

American literature. From Haw- 
thorne and James in the nineteenth 
century to Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Katherine Anne Porter and Eudora 
Welty in our own time, its history is 
one of internal growth, an almost 
continuous refinement of technique 
and mastery of form which the Amer- 
ican novel, for its part, cannot show. 
Our great novels were written 50 or 
100 years ago, but the short story 
seems equipped now to surpass itself. 
If it doesn’t it will be due, ironically, 
to factors outside itself, to a deficien- 
cy of nerve and a satisfaction with 
the security which a flawless and 
tested technique gives. Three recent 
collections of stories* will illustrate 
what I mean. 

The American short story has al- 
ways swung, in greater or lesser arcs, 
between two poles. Traditionally, we 
have called them naturalism and, for 
want of a more exact term, anti- 
naturalism, but it might help to think 


* stories, by Jean Stafford, John Cheev- 
er, Daniel Fuchs and William Maxwell 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.95); PRIZE 
STORIES, 1957, edited by Paul Engle (Dou- 
bleday, $3.95); BEST AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES, 1956, edited by Martha Foley 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $5.00). 
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TORY 


roduct, with examples 


of the difference as one between out- 
look and insight. 


Broadly speaking, the naturalist 
thinks of literature as a means of 
controlling external reality or of tak- 
ing some of the sting out of it. Jack 
London, O. Henry, Dreiser are ex- 
amples of this, while almost all our 
popular magazine fiction thoroughly 
debases the process by taking us out 
of reality altogether. At best such 
writing has a limited interest in craft; 
earnestness or whimsicality substitute 
in it for exploration; it is always sen- 
timental, exploiting to one degree or 
another what Joyce called unearned 
emotion. 


The anti-naturalist (who of course 
would poke you in the nose if you 
called him that to his face) is con- 


cerned on the other hand with the ° 


nature of reality, the chief clues to 
which he finds within himself. His 
writing comes, as Faulkner said, from 
“the human heart in conflict with 
itself”; he thinks of form as insepara- 
ble from content or meaning—“form 
is meaning”—and he avoids senti- 
mentality the way cats avoid a bath. 


Almost all the stories in the books 
under review are anti-naturalistic, in 
that they exhibit a sense of internal 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


On the Truth: 








THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST 
Vincent Cronin. The true story of Matthew Ricci, the 
adventurous, dedicated Jesuit priest who first brought 
the message of Christianity to fabled China of the 
16th century. (Orig. $4.50) Now only 85¢ 


EXISTENCE AND THE EXISTENT 
Jacques Maritain. What is existentialism? What are its philosophical ante- 
cedents? The Catholic view of existentialism is examined in the light of Thomist 
thought by one of the world’s leading philosophers. The only Catholic paper- 
back on the subject. (Orig. $3.00) Now only 75¢ 


THE STORY OF THE TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
Maria Augusta Trapp. The exhilarating autobiography of a remarkable 
woman, of her marriage to Baron von Trapp, and her joyous (and musical) 
family life. (Orig. $3.75) Now only 85¢ 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 
James Brodrick, S$. J. More readable than ever — a brilliant condensation of 
“the best book on St. Francis Xavier in any language.”—N. Y. Times 
(Orig. $5.00) Now only 95¢ 
THE WORLD, THE FLESH AND FATHER SMITH 
Bruce Marshall. “It is difficult to conceive of anyone . .. who will not enjoy 
every page of this book” says Commonweal about a lovable priest and his 
flock of white, gray, and black sheep. (Orig. $2.50) Now only 65¢ 


THE CHRIST OF CATHOLICISM 
Dom Aelred Graham, O. S. B. A full-dimensioned view of Christ, His per- 
sonality, His teachings, by a distinguished Benedictine monk who writes deeply 
but never dully. (Orig. $4.00) Now only 95¢ 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
G. K. Chesterton. With wit and insight, one of the most talented writers of 
our century illumines every phase of the life and times of the saint “whose 
whole life was a poem.” (Orig. $2.50) Now only 65¢ 


ON THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH (SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES) 
BOOK FOUR: SALVATION 
St. Thomas Aquinas; translated and with introduction and notes by 
Charles J. O'Neil. The final volume in the only complete translation available 
in the United States of the work that has been called “the basic statement of 
Catholicism.” (Also available in cloth-bound edition at $3.00). 


See your bookseller, or write for complete list to: 
DOUBLEDAY I MAGE BOOKS ° 575 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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MARTYRS in CHINA 


By Jean Monsterleet, S.J. 


with a foreword by John C. H. Wu 


Here is a thrilling story of high 
courage and Christian faith against 
the stark cruelty of persecution. 
Written by a missionary who was 
one of the very first to witness the 
infiltration and occupation by the 
Red Army, Martyrs in China is a 
factual, first-hand account of the 
methods used by the Commu- 
nists to subject a gentle 
people . a book that 
sounds a clarion 
warning to the 
entire free 
world 
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discovery, and one that is not suddep | 
and arbitrary as if something enor. | 
mous has been stumbled upon, but | 


that unfolds as a gradual enlargement 
of meaning and relevance. And spe. 
cifically most of them belong to what 
has become the dominant type of 
American short fiction, the story of 
initiation, which involves some kind 
of passage—from youth to maturity, 
victory to defeat or, most widely, 
innocence to experience. 


In such work as George P. Elliott’s 
Miracle Play, Willard Marsh’s Last 
Tag, Betty Sunwall’s Things Changed 
(all in Prize Stories, 1957) and in 
William Maxwell’s What Every Boy 
Should Know (Stories, Stafford, et 
al) one sees the initiation story at a 
high level. 

Miracle Play is about a six-year. 
old boy’s discovery of a dimension 
beyond appearances when, while 
watching his aunt and parents act in 
a Christmas play, he gains an alarm. 
ing but beautiful perception of how 
their roles are as real as they are. 
Last Tag concerns a teen-age boy's 
choice between the risks of love and 
the assurances of caste. In repudiat- 
ing the memory of a Negro he had 
befriended but whom he and his 
white friends have fatally tortured, 
he knows the temptation of power, 
the “hunter’s sweet and _ secret 
strength.” 

In Things Changed a young Negro 
(a revealing number of these stories 
deal with racial encounters) learns 
the inadequacy of sociological theo- 
ries in the face of absolute prejudice, 
at the same time becoming aware of 
his own lack of courage. And in 
What Every Boy Should Know a boy 
suffers the awareness of mutability, 
the breakup of his world under the 
incursions of time. 

Jean Stafford and John Cheever 
write a different though related kind 
of story, something we might call the 
story of disillusionment, or disen- 
chantment. In their work the strength 
of contemporary short fiction is per- 
haps clearest, but so is its actual and 
potential weakness. Both these writers 
have impeccable taste, coolness, wit; 
nothing grows in their gardens that 
has not been carefully screened. Their 
stories are structural models, nothing 
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projecting, everything in its place. 

Yet they are invariably disappoint- 
ing. What one quarrels with in these 
suave fables about the failure of love 
and understanding among the upper- 
middle classes is not their milieu— 
anything can be turned into art; 
Vermeer is no less an artist for paint- 
ing kitchens than is Raphael for do- 
ing saints—but their vision, or rather 
its limitations. The imagination seems 
to function here in narrow, guarded 
ways; we detect behind the discretion 
and the urbanity not the powerful, 
leashed beast of creativity who can 
be approached only by indirection if 
his roar is not to deafen us, but more 
discretion, more urbanity. And we 
discover a new and subtle form of 
sentimentality: statements about love 
and compassion that are drawn from 
socially sanctified definitions instead 
of from a primary experience. 

I think that what troubles almost 
all our fiction today is this reticence, 
this skirting of existence, which it 
sometimes tries to overcome through 
gratuitous violence but which it is 
mostly content to refine. We lack the 
bold invader who knocks down all 
our fences, all our barricades, and 
leads us into new streets of the imagi- 
nation. We miss the magician who 
can turn continents into diamonds 
and diamonds into angels. We need 
the ram’s horn and the burning bush. 

There is one young writer whom I 
have saved for last because she seems 
to me to have the most promise of 
giving us these things. Flannery 
0’Connor is a Southerner and a Cath- 
olic, but neither fact explains her 
work or defines its quality. She uses 
her Southern material not for its re- 
membered values or its grotesqueries 
but for its implicit tensions and 
ironies. And her Catholicism, while 
informing everything she does, is 
never stated, never appealed to for 
authoritative or dramatic support. 

The Artificial Nigger (in Best 
American Short Stories) is on one 
level an account of a boy’s introduc- 
tion to the complexities of existence, 
on another a story of betrayal and 
reconciliation, in which something is 
learned about the nature of grace 
and forgiveness. Greenleaf (Prize 
Stories) also works on two levels: 
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The first popular biography of 
the great leader of the faith 


Pope Pius XII 


CROWN OF 
GLORY 


BY ALDEN HATCH AND SEAMUS WALSHE 


In warmly intimate detail these pages bring to life the 
illustrious story of Pope Pius XII — from his childhood 
desire to enter the priesthood to his growth into one of 
today’s greatest spiritual leaders and statesmen—includ- 
ing an objective account of his recent vision. Written 
by Alden Hatch, noted Protestant biographer of the 
Eisenhowers and Clare Luce, and by Seamus Walshe, 
an Irish Roman Catholic close to Vatican circles, 
this is a captivating portrait of a man who has led 
the struggle for peace in a crisis-wracked world. 

38 photographs. 22 full-page drawings. 
Imprimatur. $4.95 




















































THE VATICAN 
PICTURE BOOK 


Edited by Leon Paul. This beautiful, reverent tour 
—in pictures and text — takes you on an unforget- 
table visit to the ancient home of the Popes. Impri- 
matur. 80 photographs. A Greystone Book. $2.95 


At all bookstores 
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\ Made and Packed by the Monks of St. Joseph’s Abbey 


FOR YOUR LENTEN MEALS OR 
EASTER REMEMBRANCES... 


ASSORTMENT #2RWJ ... Six 
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tal clear wine jellies, two fruit 
preserves ... 
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calilli type made from tomatoes, 
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monastery garden. 


GIFT BASKET #250JwW... 
Reusable bun basket contain- 
m- ing three sampler jars of fruit 
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ALL prices include postage prepaid—send your orders to 
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world. 
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in this new NON-PROFIT Book Club! 


Experienced Board of Editors selects books 
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upon the quality of the story, and offers 
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social customs, mission lore. 

The quarterly NEW-BOOK BULLETIN 
accompanies each book selection—a handy 
guide to the broad world of mission litera- 
ture. 
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fee may be paid in quarterly installments 
of $2.50. Brings a book value of $15.00 
to $18.00. 
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superficially it is a study in pride 
and social conflict, but more impor- 
tantly it is a marvellously perceived 
and flawlessly handled image of the 
way life’s fecundity overflows our at- 
tempts to limit it, and destroys what- 
ever refuses it assent. 


In both stories Miss O’Connor dis. 
plays gifts that are so largely missing 
today: an eye for the dominant, con- 
trolling symbol that illuminates ey. 
erything beneath it, a sense of moral 
history, an awareness of myth and 
mystery. I’m not fond of compari- 
sons, so if in elevating Miss O’Con. 
nor I seem to have lowered her -con- 
temporaries, it is only because their 
work, for all its skilfullness, does 
not astonish us and convert us to 
its visions, and hers does. 

—RICHARD GILMAN 


GEorRGE ORWELL, by Christopher Hollis 
(Regnery, $3.75). An attempt to bap- 
tize—as a Christian if not as a crypto- 
Catholic—one of England’s most un- 
classifiable writers. A lonely, tortured, 
courageous man, Orwell was concerned 
with freedom and human dignity at a 
time when every contemporary institu- 
tion was hammering away at these basic 
values. It has almost been a point of 
honor with critics of every political 
shading to attempt Orwell’s destruction, 
the right attacking him because he 
called himself a socialist (a label Mr. 
Hollis says had no connection with So- 
cialism), and the left because he was 
one of the first to speak out against the 
Communists’ crimes of the thirties, the 
period when they had carte blanche 
from most of the world’s intellectuals. 
Mr. Hollis was a schoolfellow of Or- 
well (who was known then as Eric 
Blair) ; on the strength of this and of 
his reading of Orwell’s books he tries 
to establish that Orwell was something 
of a Christian mystic, in a roundabout 
manner, and that what he criticized so 
strongly was not Christianity but the 
defective Christian. Mr. Hollis gets an 
A for effort and one for compassion, 
but it is doubtful nevertheless that Or- 
well was anything but a cantankerous 
secular critic who wore himself out 
trying to make men think. 
—CHRISTOPHER WOODHOUSE 


De VALERA AND THE MARCH OF A 
Nation, by Mary C. Bromage (Noon- 
day Press, $4.95), is both a compre 
hensive history of Ireland during the 
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English translation of 
the revised liturgy 


For use in conjunction 
with the 

ORDO HEBDOMADAE 
SANCTAE INSTAURATUS 


50¢ each 


Write: Dep’t HW, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 
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The nuns of Mount St. 
Mary’s Abbey in Wrentham, 
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their caramels . . . the 

very finest product they 

can make. It is the 
achievement of a monastic 
craft made perfect over 

the centuries. 


Trappistine Caramels come to you 
packed in attractive gift boxes. 
The price: 1 pound, $1.65 
Postage prepaid in the U.S. 


Cistercian Nuns of the Strict Observance 
Mount Saint Mary’s Abbey, Wrentham, Mass. 
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last 50 years and a good biography of 
the central figure in her movement from 
colony to dominion to republic. 

Eamon de Valera was born in 1883 
in New York and was brought to Ire- 
land at the age of two by his Irish 
mother, after his father, a Spaniard, 
died. He was raised on a farm in Lim- 
erick, went to schools nearby and in 
Dublin, and subsequently became a 
teacher. As a young man he entered 
enthusiastically into the Gaelic revival, 
and with the Easter Rebellion became 
totally involved in the struggle that led 
to final independence. 

Until 1921 and the start of treaty 
talks in London, the issue is clear 
enough—lIreland versus England. But 
after the acceptance of British terms 
the picture is blurred. In a country 
divided by civil war de Valera’s own 
role became ambiguous; at one point 
he had to go into hiding, fearing at- 
tempts on his life by his own former 
comrades. 

Irish politics during this time seems 
thoroughly confusing, but Mrs. Brom- 
age has a precise, unhurried style and 
an orderly mind. She makes these cha- 
otic years reasonably intelligible, sift- 
ing fact from wish and refusing to 
speculate or editorialize. Following de 
Valera’s career through the drab, hard- 
pressed thirties to World War II and 
after, she ends her study in 1953 with 
the gaunt old radical, bent and nearly 
blind, uncompromising in his will to 
see Ireland united again but repudiat- 
ing the IRA’s policy of forcible seizure 
of the North. The recent upswing of 
IRA activity may bring de Valera back 
to politics, but all we need to convince 
us that he is one of our era’s most re- 
markable men is in this scrupulously 
fair and thorough book. 

—Oona Burke 


Tue CatHo.tic Cuurcu, U.S.A., edited 
by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. (Fides, $5.95). 
What is the position and what are the 
prospects of the Church in American 
society today? According to the twenty- 
four contributors to this important new 
book, they are solid and positive, but 
weak spots and inadequacies have 
shown up. The book’s three sections 
cover the Church’s structure and func- 
tioning here, its regional diversity and 
its impact on specific areas — labor, 
social justice, etc. Most of the materia] 
is sound, if familiar, but three essays 
stand out. One is Bishop John J. 
Wright’s introduction, which with 
shrewdness and urbanity examines the 
reasons why Catholic contributions to 





FATHER 


OF THE FAMILY 


Eugene S. Geissler 
A delightful combination of pure, heart- 
warming entertainment and down-to-earth 
philosophy that puts into words the 
thoughts that have filled the minds of 
generations of fathers. 
“Every wife and mother will 
be grateful for this book.” — 
Mary Perkins Ryan 


March 1 $2.95 


The Journal of a 


Southem 
Pastor 


J. B. Gremillion 


A timely and intimate story, from the 
‘new’ South, about the day-to-day hopes 
and struggles of a hard working pastor and 
his people who are trying to make their 
parish a “family of families in Christ.” 

$3.95 


THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


U.S.A. 
Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 
A revealing look at the life, history, 


organization, diversity and influence of 
the Church in the U.S.A. $5.95 


PATTERNS 
FOR TEENAGERS 


Vincent J. Giese 


The life and problems of today’s teen- 
agers as seen through their true-to-life 


experiences. Includes 24 planned meet- 


ings for youth groups. $3.50 


At All Bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 












Christ of St. John of the Cross 


by Salvador Dali 


(The original was purchased at the 
somewhat fabulous price of $82,000.) 


® 
Color Reproduction, 14” x 8”......... 3.00 
Color Reproduction, 28” x 1514”...... $12.00 


Add 75¢ to cover cost of packaging and postage. 
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Color Reproduction, 14” x 8”, permanently 

treated to approximate the original; framed ina 

1” antique silver moulding without glass. $11.00 
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in a 2” antique silver moulding without glass. 
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O TRULY BLESSED NIGHT 


by FR. KARL BECKER 


A thrilling study of the 

Easter Vigil’s significance, 
with Preface by Fr. Jungmann. 
120 pages, $2.50. 

Ask for illustrated catalog. 


PIO DECIMO PRESS, Baden Sta., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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New poetry and a modern allegorical 
play in verse, “The T ower of Babel,” by 
the author of The Seven-Storey Moun- 
tain and Seeds of Contemplation. $3.00 








a NEW DIRECTIONS book 
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America are so little appreciated. One 
remedial suggestion he offers to Catho. 
lics is the establishment of an intel. 
lectual apostolate among non-Catholics, 
In another chapter Gustave Weigel, S.J, 
of Woodstock College, isolates some ele. 
ments indispensable to an understanding 
of the Church here. The fact that Ca. 
tholicism is not inherent in American 
life adds to its vitality, he says, since 
its members are attached to it by “their 
continually exercised choice.” He also 
points out that if American Catholics 
are more activist than contemplative it 
is due to their Americanism, not their 
Catholicism. Finally, he calls for a 
deeper understanding of the peculiarly 
American way in which the Church here 
has developed. The Intellectual Fron- 
tier, by Walter Ong, S.J., of St. Louis 
University, brings the book full circle. 
In it Fr. Ong explores the intellectual 
shallowness noted by Bishop Wright 
and cites specific ways in which an in- 
tellectual apostolate can serve the 
Church. In general, he suggests, the 
Catholic intellectual must “bring the 
Catholic mind into fertile contact with 
America” by himself “returning to his 
roots in his own American world.” 
—Rosert L. Reyno.ps 


THE SEVEN Caves, by Carleton S. Coon 
(Knopf, $5.75). An exciting book by 
an archeologist who is also something 
of a born raconteur. Burrowing in un- 
explored territory in the Middle East 
in search of the origins of modern 
European man, Dr. Coon unearthed 
150,000 pieces of stone implements, 
bone fragments from fifteen human be- 
ings, and enough animal remains to 
stock three Museums of Natural His- 
tory. Among his conclusions: his people 
were, everything considered, inventive, 
virile beings who had achieved a high 
standard of living and were better fed 
than many twentieth-century men. Il- 
lustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings. 


THE PencuiINn Book oF SPANISH VERSE, 
edited by J. M. Cohen ($.95). An ex- 
cellent anthology which ranges from 
the anonymous twelfth-century Poem of 
the Cid to the work of poets now writ- 
ing in Spain, Mexico and Latin Amer- 
ica. Spanish poetry has been consist- 
ently underrated by the rest of Europe, 





but it stands with the best produced by | 
any country, England excepted. Mr. | 


Cohen, whose recent Don Quixote re- 
vealed exceptional powers as a trans 
lator, has contented himself here with 
printing the poems in Spanish and add- 
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DAWN ON THE SIERRA OF GREDOS 

Roy Camparts 
C. $. LEWIS 

Tromas Corsiniry 

MAGIC AND SCRUPLE 
Bb, B. Srpauss 
AGREEMENTS 
IN CUSTODY SUITS 


D. P. O'Conner 


THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION 
The Present State of the Evidence 
jJoun L, Russeie 
THE BIBLE TODAY 
joun M. T. Barton 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 
Eomunbd Rusara _ 


RECENT CONTRIBUTORS 


HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 
SIR JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 
D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 
VISCOUNT HAILSHAM 
C. C. MARTINDALE 
SIR SHANE LESLIE 
D. J. B. HAWKINS 
SIR ARNOLD LUNN 
ROBERT SPEAIGHT 
F. C. COPLESTON 
JOSEPH CHRISTIE 
JAMES BRODRICK 
VINCENT CRONIN 
JEAN DANIELOU 
W. H. GARDNER 
T. S. GREGORY 
“GEOFFREY ASHE 
ROY CAMPBELL 
RUSSELL KIRK 
JOHN LAFARGE 
DAVID MATHEW 
E. B. STRAUSS 
ANTONIA WHITE 
EVELYN WAUGH 
E. I. WATKIN 
Cc. S. LEWIS 
M. C. D’ARCY 
R.. KNOX 








THE MONTH 


Founded 1864 
Edited from London by the English Jesuits 


* THE MONTH is the leading Catholic review. Cardinal Newman called it 
“a first-rate journal.” Recently a distinguished English journalist who was 
shown a copy of THE MONTH wrote enthusiastically to the Editor, In the 
mass of muddle-headed, emotional, slogan-ridden thinking of our day, what 
a joy it is to come across clear cogent writing informed by a sense of values 
transcending the immediate and the ephemeral. . . . | am asking my secretary 
to make me a subscriber to the journal which comes like manna in the wilder- 


ness and rivers in a thirsty land. 


* Recent topics discussed in THE MONTH include: The National Rising in 
Hungary, Irish Immigration—Asset or Liability?, The Theory of Evolution, 
Psychiatry and Catholic Thought, The American Racial Situation, The Rus- 
sian Domestic Scene, Anglican Orders, Prison Life in Shanghai, Changing 
Policy in Divorce Courts, Mau Mau Terrorism, Self-Accusations of Political 
Prisoners, St. Maria Goretti, Recent Convert Clergy Explain How and Why, 
Married Priests or Married Deacons, Contemporary Ideas of the Soul, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Subscribe Today 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
30 E. 60th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to THE MONTH as indicated below (check appro- 


priate boxes): 
( 1 year $6.00 (12 issues) 
C 2 years $11.00 (24 issues) 
CO 3 years $16.00 (36 issues) 
fatiGheukefON Or: cc ica. ccuors enclosed. 
C send bill. 
Please PRINT name and address. 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame. 








Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


nomics 
campus in f of Allegheny 3 Mts. 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national selndben. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. WRITE BOX B. 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


for women. B.A., B.8., 
bi home eco- 


” Mary. ed thei advised. 
Catalog: Registrar, Box J, immaculata College 
immaculata, Pa. 





The Sisters of Charity of Providence in- 
vite young women to a life dedicated to 
God’s service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurs- 
eries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- 
ness are to be found in this apostolate. 
Without obligation write for information 
to: Sister Lawrence, 14 West Ninth Ave- 
nue, Spokane, Wash. 





Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 

transfer with terminal courses in home economics, secre- 
tarial. Art, Music (including harp). 
preparatory high school on adjoining campus. Social, edu- 
cational and cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. 
Resident, day. Please state age, grade in school. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department B Washington 16, D. C. 


2-year college 
4-year * college 





DELBARTON SCHOOL 


ay & Boarding 
= + eas Sd Bove, yn 7-12 
College prep ion only. 1 record. Active 





sports program. Small Pom Supervised study. 
Friendly atmosphere. 400 acres. Easily accessible 
to N. Y. C. For Catalog, address 

Rev. J. Findlay, OSB 
Delbarton School, Box J, Morristown, N. J. 








poems & 
pictures 


PAX 


with a vision 
of peace 


no. 4—five original poems 
by Thomas Merton 


5 issues $1 


PAX / 377 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16 

Reprint available 

JUBILEE’S famous issue with 


Holy Week Missal 


The complete liturgy in English 
of Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, 
Good Friday, the Easter Vigil 
and the Easter Mass, plus a ten- 
page pictorial article on the 
revised liturgy and a meditation 
by Thomas Merton upon the 
Holy Eucharist 


Price: 50¢ 


WRITE: Dep’t EM, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 


Please enclose payment 








The CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
4th & Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington 17, D. C. 
National Pontifical University—OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Undergraduate programs in arts and sci- 
ences, engineering and architecture, law 
and nursing. Pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-law 
and pre-engineering programs available. 


Graduate programs in arts and sciences, 
social sciences, engineering, social work, 
nursing and ecclesiastical studies. 

Air Force RO TC 


For information address The Registrar, Dept. J. 








Bulletin: 





St. John’s Abbey SUMMER SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
June 18-July 20 COURSES IN LITURGY AND LITURGICAL MUSIC 
Dom Gunther Rolfson, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 

Collegeville, Minnesota 











ing free prose translations at the bot. 
tom of each page. But they are fine 
and sensitive, models of their kind. 


FurtHER LETTERS OF GERARD MAN Ley 


‘Hopkins, edited and with an introduc. 


tion and notes by Claude C. Abbott 
(Oxford, $11.50). A volume which 
brings all of Hopkins’ known corre. 
spondence into print. The letters, 
which are on poetry, painting, faith, 
sunsets and the minutiae of daily life, 
reveal little that we had not already 
known about Hopkins, but they confirm 
our impression of his sensitivity, good 
humor and originality. Most of them 
are to a few good friends and to his 
family; his correspondence with Coven. 
try Patmore, whom he met late in life, 
is included in its entirety. Illustrations, 


Tue Smwent Lire, by Thomas Merton 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.50).: 
Something on everyman’s shelf of books 
on monasticism will have to be removed 
to make room for this one. Shaping his 
style to his subject, Merton writes 
leanly and gravely on the monastic 
spirit in general and on the Benedic- 
tines, Cistercians, Carthusians and 
Camaldolese in particular. No rhetoric, 
no cajolery, nothing uplifted or down- 
cast: simply a rounded, very beautiful 
re-telling of what monasticism entails 
and why it matters. Photographs. 


THE WaLts CAME TuMBLING Down, by 
Henriette Roosenburg (Viking, $3.50). 
Another contribution to the __litera- 
ture of exile and flight, this one a 
grim, earthy account by a Dutch woman 
of her trek across Germany after libera- 
tion from a Nazi prison camp. When 
Miss Roosenburg and her three Dutch 
companions left the camp they had to 
cross territory newly taken by the Rus- 
sians, and they found life there almost 
as hazardous as it had been under the 
Nazis. The book gives a good picture 
of this and of the general chaos that 
filled the immediate post-war days. 


CwaGALt, by Lionello Venturi (Skira, 
$5.75). An excursion into one of the 
most inhabitable of the imaginative 
cities contemporary artists have erected. 
Chagall’s ancient Slavonic village oc- 
cupies a world where time and space 
have been liberated from clocks and 
rulers, the force of gravity and the laws 
of color relationship, but also ,¥"the 
pleasure and joy and the"; the coming 


soul are dogged by £ f 
lates. One ° 
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DON’T BE DEAF, DUMB 








AND BLIND TO THE WORLD TODAY 








JUBILEE brings you news, comment, foreign reports, along with 


great photographs and good art of the Church in 


the world today. Also articles on the family and religious life, 


Our Lord and the saints, the interior life, plus reviews 


and book excerpts 


What you'll see in JUBILEE in coming months: 


> A feature article on the Church in Spain by Jose Maria 
Gironella, author of the best-selling novel The Cypresses 
Believe in God. 

> The individual’s duty toward peace—a forthright essay 
on the Church’s most recent teachings on war, peace, man’s 
conscience and the H-bomb. 

> LP liturgical records—an article by Paul Hume, the 
outspoken music critic of the Washington Post. 

» A letter to the Little Brothers, by Pere Rene Voillaume. 
» The Spanish-speaking American: a series of articles on 
one of the biggest problems facing Catholics—and the 
nation—today: the Puerto Ricans and the Mexicans in this 
country. 

> Fund raising—a candid article for pastors and their lay 
committees that tells, in forthright terms, how to select a 
good fund raiser. 

> The religious life: nuns in the missions . . 
Benedictine mission to the Moslems. 

> Suffering—a text and picture essay on an ever-present 
aspect of the human condition. 

> The Newman clubs—the story of a typical center for 
Catholic students attending a secular university. 


. Also, a 


THIS IS A Quadragesima SPECIAL—9 months for $3—good 
until Easter time 

Don't be like the three gentlemen above. . . 
subscribe immediately to JUBILEE 


Dep’t. Q, JUBILEE 
"I 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


J 


by Please enter my subscription at the introductory Quadra- 
gesima (Lenten) rate of $3.00 for nine issues. 


b () Payment enclosed CJ Please bill me 








UNCLE PETER’S 
LENTEN PROGRAM 


With Lent almost upon us we asked Uncle Peter if he 
planned anything new this year. As is our practice, we quote his 
letter verbatim. “Well, son, there are a couple a things I’m gonna 
do up new. Fer one thing, I’m gonna get me a dispensation so’s I kin 
eat meat three times a day. Now hold yer horses! It’s like this. 
I hate meat, can’t abide the stuff. Up here in Maine we only eat it 
when the lobster ain’t running or the cod haul is off. An since Lent’s 
supposed to be a time when a feller’s gotta deny himself a pleasure 
er two, why I’m gonna cut out sea-food. Another thing I’m gonna 
change is me readin habits. I’m gonna do some. An boy ef you don’t 
think that’s a penance fer me you orter try my glasses; cain’t see 
a moose two feet in front of me without em and not much more than 


his whiskers with em!”’ 


We hesitate to recommend Uncle’s first proposal, but we’re all for 
the second. There are a number of good books for Lenten reading— 
all bargains—on Uncle’s list. Look them over and order now— 


$4.00 EACH 


30) ART TREASURES OF THE VATICAN, 
by Bartolomeo Nogara. A book which cov- 
ers, in 200 black and white and 50 color 
plates, the whole range of Vatican art, 
from the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel to 
the magnificent collection of Greek statu- 
ary. An essential book for art-lovers, stu- 
dents of Church hist and arm-chair 
travelers. (List price, $7.50) 


$3.00 EACH 


31) GIOTTO FRESCOES. A superb volume 
of seventeen outsize color plates reproduc- 
ing some of the major work, from Padua, 
Florence and Assisi, by the painter who 
revolutionized art. There is also a helpful 
introduction by Walter Ueberwasser. (List 
price, $4.50 


$2.50 EACH 


27) THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER, by 
Josué de Castro. A world-famous Brazilian 
scientist shows how conservation and de- 
velopment of the earth’s food resources— 
not artificial means of population control 
—are the answers to undernourishment 
and starvation. An important book. (List 
price, $5.00) 


28) MODERN CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION- 
ARIES, edited by Donald Attwater. How 
five independent and highly original think- 
ers—Soren Kierkegaard, G. K. Chesterton, 
Eric Gill, C. F. Andrews and Nicolas 
Berdyaev—discovered that a dynamic, rev- 
olutionary Christianity is the only answer 
to the corruption of Western civilization. 
(List price, $4.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


26) THE ASCENT TO TRUTH, by Thomas 
Merton. A book which though immediately 
concerned with the_mystical doctrine of 
Saint John of the Cross broadens out to 
become one of the best studies of mysti- 
cism itself that has appeared recently. 
(List price, $3.50) 


21) IMMORTAL DIAMOND, edited by 
Norman Weyand, S.J. Eleven Jesuits com- 
ment on the life and lovely lines of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, one of the seminal re- 
ligious poets of our time. (List price $5.00) 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, psychologists and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 


en enn ey 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


O Enclosed is $_______ 
the books you want): 


8 9 11 16 18 19 20 
28 30 31 32 33 34 35 


for the following (please circte key numbers of 


na =m fm? oe OF 





Name 





Street 





City and Zone 


Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


State 


32) BROWNSON ON DEMOCRACY AND 
THE TREND TOWARD SOCIALISM, by 
Lawrence Roemer. We’re not sure 
what this one’s about, but Brownson jem 
— find it worth a look. (List price, 
$3.7 


$1.50 EACH 


8) ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, by 
Agnes de la Gorce. The story of the 
strange and wonderful beggar-saint, q 
monk without a cloister, who in his wan- 
derings was a witness to eternity, and in 
his poverty, to the treasures of heaven, 
(List price, $3.00) : 


18) THERESE, by Francois Mauriac. One 
of Mauriac’s greatest works, the penetra- 
tion of the soul of a woman who tries to 
live evilly but is redeemed by her inherent ~ 
courage and dignity. (List price, $3.00) 


23) GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 

edited by Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. Cap. 

Four aay ae English Catholics—M. C.” 
D’Arcy, S.J., Christopher Dawson, C. C, 
Martindale, S.J., and E. I. Watkin—explain © 
central Catholic doctrines in lucid essays © 
addressed to the ordinarily intelligent 
reader. (List price, $3.00) E 


24) TO SEE PETER, by Richard Baumann, © 
A German Lutheran minister describes — 
his pilgrimage to Rome, undertaken to test — 
is own convictions against the claims of © 
the papacy. A thoughtful book with an 
ecumenical spirit. Translated by Rev. John 
M. Oesterreicher. (List price, $3.00) 


35) WORDS OF FAITH, by Francois Mau- 
riac. Six speeches, delivered at various times 
during the last 30 years, which offer pro- 
foundly stimulating ideas on such themes 
as the earthly hope of Christians, the na- 
ture of anguish, and the future of Chris- 
tian civilization. (List price, $2.75) 


33) FRIAR FELIX AT LARGE, by H. F. M. 7 
Prescott. An account of an actual pilgrim- | 
age to the Holy Land by a German Do- 
minican, that is alive with the _ sights, 
sounds, smells and meanings of the lusty 
yet deep-spirited age which Miss Prescott, 
who wrote THE MAN ON A DONKEY, knows 
so well. (List price, $3.75) 


34) LETTERS ON ART AND LITERATURE, 
by Francois Mauriac. A hay 4 of letters 
which Mauriac wrote to cory is thought, 
challenge a position or defend a thesis. The” 
addressees include Albert Camus, Jean’ 
Cocteau and Jacques Riviere, and the sub- 
jects range from the Claudel-Gide corre- | 
spondence to the death of Georges Bernanos. 
(List price, $3.00) 


9) THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, by Diet- 7 
rich Von Hildebrand. A calm but forceful 
critique of contemporary secularism which 
takes up some crucial issues—education, | 
personality, the nature of beauty and of” 
efficiency—and lets them down again wit 

a new, Christian face. (List price, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by _ Ronald i 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition of © 
St. Paul’s teachings concerning the _ way ~ 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. 
Knox’s experience as translator of the Hol; 
Bible makes him an qspecetl, well-fitt 
commentator. (List price, $1.75) 


16) GOD’S WAYFARER, by Irina Gorain- 
off. A moving and excellently written _ac- 
count of a pilgrimage to Rome by a Rus- 
sian Catholic woman who set forth with 
no money and no worldly goods except a 
change of clothes and a wooden cross 
about her neck. (List price, $2.50) 


19) THE SITUATION OF POETRY, by 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four essays 
on the relations between poetry, mystic- 
ob) are and knowledge. (List price, 


20) AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHILOS- 
OPHY, by Jacques Maritain. A good, short 
study which stands as a guide to Dr. Mari- 
tain’s massive synthesis of Thomism and 
modern thought. (List price, $2.75) 











